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PREFACE 


Fee(LTHOUGH this book is entitled 
—2) ‘Angling and Art in Scotland,” it 
x (2) must not be thought that it is in 
my XN any way a treatise upon painting. A 
AD parallel is drawn between the art of the 
angler and that of the landscape painter which is, 
to my mind, very real and ever present; but there, 
as far as the writing of the book goes, the matter 
ends; for I have devoted my space to the narration 
of certain angling experiences and descriptions of 
scenery which, I hope, may be of interest not only 
to the angler but to the general reader, and have 
left my pictures to speak for themselves as illus- 
trative of the kindred art of landscape painting. 
When the fish are inclined to rise, it is not 
upon the scenery that the fisherman casts his eye; 
nor at such moments does the artist-angler think 
of pigments and brushes, but rather does his fancy 
lightly turn to thoughts of flies and the varied 
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colours displayed in his fly-book. But during those 
many long hours when neither salmon nor trout 
can be tempted to rise to an artificial lure, the 
angler may enjoy his beautiful environments and 
watch with the deepest interest the manifold ex- 
pressions which chase each other across the face 
of Nature. It is the knowledge of this pleasure 
which the fisherman derives from the beauties of 
Nature that has led me to believe that a book 
illustrated by an artist who is also a lover of “the 
gentle craft” should find favour in his sight, and, 
perhaps, give pleasure during the winter months 
to some of those less fortunate beings condemned 
to live the greater part of their lives in a town. 
For the excellent initial letterings and tail- 
pieces to the chapters, I am indebted to Mr. Hugh 
Radcliffe Wilson. 
EE. 
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ANGLING AND ART IN 
SCOTLAND 


CHAPTER I 


BOYHOOD IN GALLOWAY 


fii HERE are two Arts that 
might aptly walk side by 
side, as Plato walks with Aris- 
totle in Raphael's * School of 
Athens.” The one is the 
, . Art of Landscape Painting, 

y the other, “ The Gentle Art” 
—the ancient craft of Ang- 
ling; and in the beautiful 
land of Scotland, either may be pursued to the 
utmost limit of advantage. 

They have much in common; each requires 
an observant eye, and a hand trained to obey that 
eye; and hidden in the bosom of each, lie the keys 
of the mystery and the poetry contained in the 


great field of Nature. Moreover, there is one 
3 
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closely-connecting link for all time between them; 
it is that common, though wonderful and ever- 
changing fluid, which we call Water. 

A landscape painting may possess charm without 
the introduction of that exquisite element into its 
composition; but a roomful of such would appear 
monotonous: for whether water be placid and calm, 
or turbulent and rushing, or whether it be invested 
—as in its more awful moods—with a terrible and 
sublime power, at all times it exercises upon the 
human mind an influence beyond the pale of every 
other element; while for angling, water is a 
necessity. 

A man may be a painter and yet not an angler, 
though it were better for him were he both; for 
in the pursuit of angling he would gain a wider 
knowledge of Nature and the habits of her creatures 
—of the tone relations of water to sky. And so 
also may he be a fisherman and yet not paint land- 
scapes, but were he to do so he would find an 
added delight in his rambles by river and lake; 
for the angler appreciates the beauties of scenery 
more than others, through his intimate knowledge 
of Nature. 

So are the two crafts strongly allied, and to 
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the man who can combine them falls the largest 
share of enjoyment. But he is not the only one 
who reaps a harvest of delight from the occupation 
of angling. Indeed, for the worker—(let it not be 
thought that I class the artist outside that category) 
—the business man, who lives the greater part of his 
life in the turmoil of a large city, for him, I say, there 
is surely no more health-giving nor more delight- 
ful way of spending a holiday than in devoting it 
to angling. For in fishing, a man forgets the petty 
worries of everyday life, and is more independent 
of the weather than in the pursuit of any other out- 
door sport, and he can combine the healthiest of 
exercise with the enjoyment of the most beautiful 
surroundings. 

Perhaps my last statement may be open to criti- 
cism. It may be said that the fisherman is xo? 
independent of the weather—that on occasions more 
grumbling can be heard concerning the weather from 
a party of these creatures herded together under one 
roof, than a man might hear from a whole townful 
of ordinary mortals. Such a remark, I fear, would 
have a certain smack of truth in it; I must qualify 
my observation. I should no doubt have said that 
in wet weather the fisherman can enjoy himself more 
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than most, as there is no need for him to mope in 
the house, rain causing less discomfort to him than 
to other sportsmen. 

I suppose the love of it must be born in a 
man, or else he cannot become a good angler, nor 
thoroughly appreciate its joys. This love, of course, 
may remain latent in him during his youth, op- 
portunities not having occurred to develop it; 
under such circumstances, the chance given him, 
he may still become a skilful and enthusiastic 
fisherman, even when he has arrived at life’s half- 
way-house. 

For my part, I was fortunate enough when 
very young to live in a country where trout fish- 
ing could be prosecuted to some advantage. There 
were four of us brothers, all ardent fishermen; 
but, luckily for me, the profession of an artist has 
permitted me to spend more time in the country 
than was the case with the other three, thus 
enabling me to devote more leisure than they to 
the pursuit of the gentle art. 

It was in the Yorkshire dales that we received 
our earliest education in angling; and I can still 
recall the feeling of triumph with which I hurled 
my first trout over my head. In those days we 
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treated our fish with scant courtesy; if the tackle 
were strong, and the fish not too heavy, we con- 
quered; if otherwise, the trout retired to digest 
a hook, or to add a new specimen to his museum. 
But it was at the age of thirteen, when we boys 
were given a leave of absence for three weeks, to 
be spent in a fishing expedition in the enchanted 
land of Galloway, that I became entirely imbued 
with the delights of angling, and angling in 
Scotland in particular. Since that time few years 
have passed without my spending there a con- 
siderable portion of each season. 

Galloway is a country filled with a nameless 
fascination. What is it? It is difficult to say in 
so many words wherein the charm lies. Possibly 
only he who approaches it in childhood can hope 
to catch its subtle atmosphere. There is, I think, 
a kind of glamour thrown over the scenes of our 
youth, if the associations be happy, which never 
leaves us in after life; and for the angler the 
feeling is intensified, since Nature speaks to him 
with an added significance. He acquires all his 
knowledge of the habits and resting-places of the 
fish, whose death he wishes to encompass, through 
the minutest observation of the outward appearance 
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of the water and sky—of their colour—of the forms 
which they take. There is joy to him in the 
breeze on a lake as it gently bends the reed. Not 
an insect is too insignificant for him to examine 
in his search for wider knowledge; not a ripple 
nor oily swirl of the river that has not a meaning 
for him. Without peering into it, his trained eye 
can tell in a moment the varied depths of a pool, 
which to the casual observer would merely repre- 
sent a sheet of ruffled water—in short, nothing 
escapes his attention. Such constant observation 
engenders a sympathy, an intimacy with Nature, 
hardly to be gained by any but a sportsman, and 
leaves an unconscious impression on the mind’s 
eye never to be eradicated. 

Galloway is in parts extremely wild, and very 
sparsely inhabited; and in the valley of the Ken, 
which I have mostly to do with, in few places 
does one see many signs of arable land, for the 
district is given over to sheep and cattle—the 
pasturage being very rich. The whole country 
conveys the impression of great age and immu- 
tability. The whitewashed houses, dotted about, 
seem to fit into the landscape as though they had 
always been there; and it is easy, amongst the 
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hollows of the great wind-swept moors, with the 
huge expanse of sky over all, to conjure up a con- 
venticle of the persecuted “‘ Men of the mosshags” 
of a bygone age; for Galloway is rich in its his- 
torical associations, and especially in those of the 
Covenanters. The climate is much drier than in 
most parts of Scotland, the air extraordinarily 
health-giving; indeed, I can remember at one 
time, in the village of Dalry alone, there were 
six ladies living who averaged the ripe old age 
of ninety. 

The river Ken runs from north to south, join- 
ing the Black Water of Dee near Parton station; 
or rather, the two rivers empty their waters into 
a large loch, some nine miles long, the upper 
part of which, Loch Ken, is very beautiful, while 
' the lower, called Loch Dee, is of the quiet, pastoral 
order. Strangely enough, there is another lake of 
the same name in Galloway; the Loch Dee in 
which the Black Water of Dee takes its rise— 
a sheet of water wild and lonely in the extreme, 
over a mile in length, and celebrated for the 
quality and size of its trout. I will call this the 
upper Loch Dee, to distinguish it from the lower, 
in which the waters of the Ken and Dee inter- 
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mingle. The river, upon leaving this latter loch, 
is called the Dee, and is of a considerable size, 
sweeping away in a southerly direction by Castle 
Douglas and Tongueland, until it finally empties 
itself into the Solway at Kirkcudbright. 

The Dee and Ken ought to be first-rate salmon 
rivers. Many fine fish attempt to penetrate their 
waters ; but, what with the stake-nets and shoulder- 
nets—the latter form of destruction being peculiar 
to this river, and being used with great skill—the 
salmon do not have a very happy time. It is true 
a fair number of fish may be seen in the pools 
below the Linn of Ken—or Earlston Linn, as it 
is generally called—and also at the Tinkler’s Loup, 
a high narrow fall some four miles farther up, the 
limit, J believe, to which the salmon can pass up 
the Ken valley, but it is only occasionally that one 
falls a victim to the rod. 

It was at Dalry, or, as it is marked in the 
Ordnance map, St. John’s Town of Dalry, that we 
made our headquarters on that first visit to Gal- 
loway—a village situated on the banks of the 
Ken, eight miles from New Galloway station, with 
its steep old street of spotless-looking whitewashed 
houses climbing up towards the east 
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BOYHOOD IN GALLOWAY II 


In those early days we were not overburdened 
with luggage. Each had a large knapsack con- 
taining all his spare clothes, and a black, glazy 
mackintosh, which was usually reduced to ribbons 
after a few severe scrambles up the burn-side on 
wet days, and became—like the carpet-bag—a thing 
of the past; while our angling outfit consisted of a 
fishing rod, fishing basket, and lastly one landing- 
net—common property amongst the four of us. 
We left the lochs severely alone; and the trout 
in the Ken—with its magnificent black pools and 
enchanting scenery—appeared to require infinitely 
more skill than we possessed, at that time, to lure 
them from their watery home. But we found our 
paradise amongst the smaller streams—the Garple 
Burn, Polmaddy, Polharrow, the Deugh; the last 
mentioned abounding in small though very game 
trout. And upon these burns we descended, form- 
ing an imposing procession, to the dismay of any 
local angler who might be out that day. Half 
the zest of catching a fish would be lost were one 
without an audience! again, the landing-net might 
be requisitioned. I fished with worm, while. the 
others (with an air of vast superiority) had already 
-adopted fly—and I hated them for it. They gene- 
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rally managed, I fear, to beat me in numbers; 
but my fish, I maintained, were of a larger size. 
Towards the end of that tour, however, I also 
succumbed to the charms of fly-fishing, never again 
to take to the worm except as a last resource. 

It was on a Sunday, when we had been staying 
for over a week at that very clean and delightful 
inn, the Lochinvar Hotel at Dalry, kept at that 
time by the late Mrs. Sutton and her daughter— 
than whom none knew better the just appreciation 
of a growing boy's appetite—that we formed the 
intention of exploring the unknown and adven- 
turous land which lay to the westward. 

Fast from Dalry, the country gradually mounts 
upward in many slopes of grassy moorland, here 
and there sparsely covered with heather ; occasional 
lochs nestle in the hollows; while the scenery 
presents little grandeur beyond the magnificence 
of expanse over which the eye can travel from 
these undulating uplands, culminating in the dis- 
tance in folding lines, piled one above the other, 
of blue mountain. But to the westward the out- 
look is more imposing. Across the wooded and 
fertile valley of the Ken, the moorlands, thickly 
heather-clad, rise abruptly to a highland plateau 
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which leads you to “the hidden bases of the hills.” 
It was beyond these hills, a lofty range whose 
highest point is over 2600 feet above the sea, and 
some nine or ten miles west of Dalry, that we 
wished to penetrate. Beyond these hills, we knew, 
was a wild, unknown country, most difficult of 
access, awaiting the explorer. For had we not 
already been there many times in our imagina- 
tion with the aid of the Ordnance map; gloried 
over the strange names of the mountains and 
burns which we found there; the almost com- 
plete lack of any houses? Did we not know that 
the head waters of the Dee lay beyond those 
mountains, and the celebrated upper Loch Dee, 
in whose magical confines were fabulous great 
trout awaiting us—it was said, even up to ten 
pounds in weight? 

That eventful Sunday” we actually started off, 
sandwiches in pocket, to find Loch Dee, and to call 
at a certain shepherd’s house named the Black 
Laggan, situated near the head of the loch, and 
there to inquire for rooms for the ensuing week. 
The Black Laggan! the name did not sound pro- 
mising. Immediately one’s imagination conjures up 
a picture of some dire murder-hole, similar to that 
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in Mr. Crockett’s story of ‘The Raiders,” from 
which the unhappy traveller never issues forth, 
unless in small pieces. But, fortunately for us, the 
days of the Raiders were long past—the Galloway 
farmhouses most justly renowned for their hos- 
pitality. 

Our first objective was the top of a mountain, 
one of the high screen to the westward already 
mentioned, called Mickle Milyea, 2400 feet high— 
and a good long pull we found it on that lovely 
August day. As we climbed the shoulder we could 
see the black waters of Loch Dungeon far beneath 
us, on our right, more or less surrounded with its 
steep precipices: a step farther to the north lay 
the Mid-loch, or Minnoch; and beyond that again, 
Loch Harrow, with its boathouse looking like a 
child’s toy on the edge of the lake. 

Arrived at the summit, a grand panorama was 
spread out before us, with the river Dee far below. 
A great, desolate valley, running north and south, 
divided the range on which we stood from another 
huge conglomeration of hills, having Merrick—the 
highest mountain in the south of Scotland—for its 
centre. Across the glen, almost encircled by hills, 
we could see Loch Dee, with the river Dee issuing 
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from its nearer extremity; while from the north a 
further stretch of river, called the Cooran Lane 
(Lane meaning slow-flowing stream), meandered down 
the valley with many loops and links. Here and 
there the stream connected small black tarns, which 
lay under the shade of a wild, forbidding-looking, 
and deeply-scarred precipice, until finally it joined 
the Dee, shortly after the latter's exit from the loch. 
And all this great valley of desolation was cut up 
by what appeared to be ugly brown serpents creeping 
over it; in reality the winding and gaping creeks 
of black mud, guarded on either hand by peat-hags 
covered with giant cushions of grey-green moss— 
moss shaded in places to rose colour, and fringed 
with old, long-since burned heather, like the bleached 
and silvered bones of a bygone generation. 

Gazing on this wild scene, however, would not 
bring us any nearer to the white sand on the shores 
of Loch Dee, nor to our destination, the shepherd’s 
house of Black Laggan, still five miles away. So 
we made the best of our way down the mountain- 
side, where all was plain sailing until the flat of 
the valley was reached, when we got into a labyrinth 
of those horrid, winding peat-bogs, and many détours 
had to be made. Surely, there is no spot in Great 
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Britain more tiring to walk through than the valley 
of the Galloway Dee! 

Having crossed the main stream, we found our- 
selves near the east end of the loch, and a council 
of war was held. Already we had covered fourteen 
very stiff miles, and, although we intended taking 
an easier, and possibly shorter, homeward route, 
still the return journey had to be accomplished. 

After some discussion it was decided that the 
two eldest should go on to the Black Laggan, yet 
a mile and a half distant, there to engage rooms for 
the following Tuesday, while John and I took it 
easy where we were, waiting for the others to pick 
us up on their homeward way. 

My brother John was not particularly strong in 
those days, so he generally brought up the rear- 
guard; and if there was any tumbling to be done, 
in the mountaineering way, or in wading rivers, it 
always seemed to fall to his share, as his special 
prerogative. He was decidedly unlucky in that 
direction; and when any fresh piece of ill-luck 
overtook him, the novelty never seemed to wear 
off for him. He never took it as a matter of 
course, but as a new and added sign of the deep 
and special spite which the Evil One bore against 
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him, and him in particular. But I must say that 
that did not hinder him from making the choice 
of the most precarious passage with unabated en- 
thusiasm and pluck. ; 

Well, it was very pleasant lying lazily on the 
banks of the stream, throwing occasional pebbles 
into the amber-coloured water. But, after a period, 
even that fascinating occupation may pall, and it 
began to seem a long, weary time that those two 
fellows were away at the shepherd’s house. We 
got to talking of the far-off supper which would 
be awaiting us at Dalry, and of what it would 
consist; for it was then five o'clock in the after- 
noon—a long hot day had been spent with only 
a few sandwiches to eat, and inwardly we felt as 
if many hours had passed since those had been 
disposed of. 

At last—the envoys returned, in great spirits, 
much charmed with the wild surroundings of the 
shepherd’s house and the tempting appearance of 
Loch Dee; and having engaged the one bedroom, 
which contained two good-sized beds, for the follow- 
ing Tuesday. They were also full (both mentally 
and corporeally) of the magnificent repast with 
which the kindly housewife had regaled them; a 
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repast consisting of jugs of creamlike milk; mar- 
vellous scones and butter; the most delicious of 
blackcurrant jam ! 

Of course the brutes never thought of bringing 
back any of the good things for the two unfortunates 
left behind. They even had the cheek to blackguard 
us as poor-spirited creatures, because we did not 
appear to join eagerly enough in the exuberance 
of their enthusiasm—like the man who returns 
from his club, having spent a convivial time with 
some boon companions, and upbraids his wife for 
her selfishness in shutting herself up in a dark 
room with a sick headache! 

We now recrossed the Dee to the Dalry or east 
bank, and took a long slant up the hillside in a 
south-easterly direction, making for a certain farm 
called the Mid Garrary, four or five miles away, 
at which we hoped to find some track to lead us 
towards our destination. John and I nearly col- 
lapsed before arriving at that farm. Only lavish 
promises of milk and scones could urge us on. 
But we aid get there, and we did get the milk 
and scones, with blackcurrant jam into the bargain ; 
and the envoys took in provisions for the second 
time, and never turned a hair. 
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After that we felt as strong as lions, and with 
the kindly directions of the farmer, who accom- 
. panied us for a mile or two, eventually struck a 
road, just as it was getting dusk, which led us 
down to the stepping-stones on the Ken, opposite 
to Dalry. Stepping-stones are well enough in broad 
daylight, but in an uncertain light, with three or 
four inches of water flowing over them, they are 
not inviting: we therefore elected to plunge through 
the river rather than attempt to cross them, or 
even walk a mile round by the bridge. 

It was eleven o'clock at night when we reached 
the inn, tired, but with renewed hunger, to find 
that a search-party had been sent out to scour the 
hills. An historic meal was made, and the wan- 
derers retired happily to bed—no fear of indigestion 
haunting their pillows. 


How we enjoyed that inn! and how nice the 
people were! They never scolded us for the trouble 
we gave. We felt lazy, and revelled in the flesh- 
pots of Dalry overmuch, I fear, after that eventful 
Sunday. Therefore the Tuesday passed, and no 
move was made for the lone shores of Loch 
Dee. But on Thursday morning, two days after 
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the appointed one, the Skipper was adamant, and 
forced a start. 

The Skipper was the eldest of the quartette. He 
was exceedingly methodical, and had, moreover, a 
very level head; hence he always matured the plans 
on an elaborate scale, and carried them out with 
much discipline—nay, it was occasionally whispered 
amongst the other three, a wee bit over-fussily. The 
term fussy certainly could not be applied to the Duke 
(who came next to the Skipper)—so called because 
of his lordly, extravagant ways and _ ingratiating 
manners. He, certainly, had plenty of plans, but 
they were of the airiest, the most high-flown order. 
The Duke was invariably the first to commence 
fishing at the river-side, putting up his rod in an 
uncomfortable sort of way as he approached the 
water. He always bristled with flies and casts; 
worms frequently might be seen dripping from out 
his pockets; and, neither then, nor in after life, could 
his tackle be depended upon ;—nevertheless, he 
usually caught more fish than others, and lost even 
a larger proportion. 

The carriage, or machine, as it is generally 
termed in Scotland, was waiting for us at the door 
punctually at nine o’clock by the Skipper’s orders. 
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We were to drive ten miles on the Newton Stewart 
road, as far as the Bridge of Dee, taking knapsacks 
and all belongings with us; and from there, fish 
our way up the river, for seven or eight miles, 
arriving at the Black Laggan in the evening. We 
could have driven nearer to our destination by 
turning off the main road just after crossing the 
Brig o' Dee, and continuing as far as the small 
shooting-lodge of Craigencaillie, but we preferred 
to walk the whole way, fishing as we went. 

It turned out a very wet day, and we got 
“fairly drenched.” However, we enjoyed ourselves 
greatly,. having what we considered noble sport. 
Perhaps a dozen decent fish fell to our rods that 
day, and the trout of the Black Water of Dee are 
extremely beautiful to look at, having a multiplicity 
of black spots, on a creamy ground, with an 
iridescent sheen over all. 

I well remember hooking a large trout that 
day on the Dee, in a long black pool, from a 
sandy bank;—for the trout of our boyhood are 
indelibly fixed in our memory. I pulled at that 
fish with might and main; but as he returned my 
pull with interest, something had to go. It was 
the tackle that went, and so did the fish—rejoicing 
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on his way. But that was not the end of it; for 
no sooner had fresh tackle and another tempting 
worm been adjusted, than a similar monster of 
the deep took it into his head to swallow the bait. 

This time I raised a cry of alarm, and was 
Shortly joined by the Skipper. Both of us held 
on to the rod in a sort of vague dread lest some 
uncanny beast had got hold of the line, and would, 
by some devilish cantrip, snatch the rod from out 
our very clutches. We also expanded our lungs 
in sending forth many searching yells for the 
landing-net, which happened at the time to be in 
the custody of John and the Duke, a little higher 
up the river. 

Fortunately our strenuous cries were heard; 
and never shall I forget the sight I gained (while 
casting backward glances) of John’s small, though 
agile figure, bounding over the heather, shouting 
the while encouragements to us to hold on until 
he could arrive. Once, in his mad career, he fell 
flat in a side-burn; again he unwarily tripped over 
an unexpected boulder; and lastly, when nearing 
us, did he disappear bodily into a deep mass of 
heather, only the shaft of the landing-net being 
visible for some seconds, wildly twitching in the 
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air—as a chimney-sweep’s brush may be _ seen 
emerging, apparently without human agency, from 
the top of a chimney. Even in that crisis, though 
choked with heather and severely scratched, with 
unabated enthusiasm he still continued to vociferate 
his cries of encouragement, until he had extricated 
himself from his uncomfortable position and at 
last stood at the Skipper’s side. We warily guided 
that monster trout into the net, and placed him 
high and dry on the bank, all three of us falling 
upon him in an access of terror lest he should, 
even ¢ien, make his way back to the water once 
more. It was a nice fish, and most superbly 
marked, and I should say, from later experience, 
must have weighed over a pound. 

The angler on the Test or Itchen, used to his 
two-, three-, or four-pound fish, may turn up his 
nose at a modest pounder. But there is no doubt, 
that a fine-conditioned pound trout, in many lochs 
and rivers in Scotland, will, when hooked, give 
quite as much trouble to kill as the three-pounder 
in the Test, and even run farther and faster. Why 
the fish should be so much more game for their 
size, in the north, I do not know, but it is an 
accredited fact. 
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After this brilliant piece of sport, little more was 
accomplished in the angling way; and as the after- 
noon was far advanced, and the rain continued to 
fall pitilessly, we made the best of our way to the 
hospitable walls of the Black Laggan. But, alas! 
little did we know the disappointment which was 
awaiting us there, as we quietly fished our way up 
the Black Water of Dee that day. 

The last mile or so, near to the shores of the 
loch, was of the most fatiguing kind. The moor- 
land was intersected by numerous channels of black 
peat-bog, too wide in many cases to spring across, 
so that a man must either step into the slime at 
the bottom, or find a piece of grassy turf to use 
as a stepping-stone. It was perhaps seven o'clock 
when we arrived at the shepherd’s house; but the 
good woman greeted us with upraised hands, and 
signs of the deepest distress. We were not long 
in learning the cause of her dismay. As we had 
not arrived on the appointed day, the ‘“‘herd” and 
his wife had given us up;—had allowed two other, 
bloated and self-satisfied, and, in our eyes, of course 
wholly-objectionable, fishermen to have our room, 
(the only room); selfish wretches, who were quite 
unwilling to budge or inconvenience themselves 
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for a pack of unfortunate, half-drowned rats of 
boys ! 

The guidwife was very sympathetic—said it was 
a “wat, coorse nicht to turrn a body out in,” but 
beyond a hearty good tea, which she set before us 
in the kitchen, that was all the consolation she 
could offer. 

We humbly inquired where a “body” could get 
put up for the night. Well—there was a path 
over the hills to Newton Stewart, fifteen miles 
away; but she feared we should not be able 
to find it. We thanked her for the information, 
and asked the name of the nearest house where 
we could get a roof over our heads: she told us 
Craignell. 

Good heavens !|—Craignell! Why, that was close 
to the Brig o’ Dee, where we had commenced to 
fish that morning; and, to take the shortest possible 
route, it could not be less than seven miles away! 
Well, Craignell let it be. There was at any rate 
a road for the last three or four miles. In the 
meantime, let us enjoy the excellent scones and jam 
put before us. 

We were not alone at tea, for a black lamb 
and a delightfully clean little pink pig gambolled 
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together like kittens around the table, and came 
in for their share of the good things upon the board. 
They were alluded to by our hostess as ‘‘the wee 
laamb” and ‘the peg,” for in the Galloway dialect 
the vowels are often lengthened to an extraordinary 
degree. The unwary Southerner, visiting that country 
for the first time, may well be excused if, for the 
moment, the vision of a vehicle with two wheels 
passes before his mental retina, on being asked if 
he has seen “ the caat.” 

It must have been close upon eight o'clock before 
we turned our backs on the sheltering walls of the 
Black Laggan; and never have I returned to it 
since, nor ever cast fly in the famous waters of 
the upper Loch Dee. We made our way, as rapidly 
as possible, round the buttress of mountain sepa- 
rating the loch from the small shooting-lodge of 
Craigencaillie, where the road started—being afraid 
of getting benighted before we reached that point. 
Rough, slow work, however, it proved to be in the 
failing light; and when we had turned the corner 
of the alcove in which Loch Dee lay, and saw the 
wan valley of the Dee stretched out before us towards 
the south-east, we eagerly jumped at the Skipper’s 
suggestion of taking a short-cut along the bottom 
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of the valley. There was no need, he said, to bear 
to the right to where the road commenced, for 
we might strike it at a point nearer to our des- 
tination. 

It was an unlucky idea of the Skipper’s, that 
short-cut, as short-cuts often are; for the farther we 
advanced on the low ground, the worse the bogs 
became. Having gone over a treacherous-looking 
green carpet, the whole of which shook and quivered 
for yards around, we were finally drawn up by a 
deep, dark, and apparently bottomless, silently- 
flowing stream, some yards wide; evidently a side- 
burn, swollen by the rains, taking its course to the 
main river. Reluctantly, and with that dogged 
taciturnity so well described by the good old Scotch 
word “dourness,” we retraced our steps, and made 
for the commencement of the road. ‘At any rate,” 
we said, “where the road crosses that deep-flowing 
and foul burn which has turned us back, there will 
be a bridge.” That was a foolish remark, bred of 
the confidence of youth! There was zo bridge; 
the road proudly ignored the existence of the burn, 
wading straight through; and we did likewise— 
John and I nearly up to our waists. What did it 
matter a little water more or less? 
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We arrived at Craignell about half-past eleven. 
The farmer and his wife were still sitting up, but 
as the Laird and the Factor were staying the night, 
and as ¢hey occupied the only spare room, &c. &c., 
we knew what was coming; but the Skipper, like 
a man, put his foot down, and boldly asserted his 
intention of staying the night at Craignell if he 
had to sleep on the kitchen floor. This brought 
out the Laird, a jovial-looking gentleman, in a 
heavily-checked suit, who had been playing cards 
in the sitting-room with the Factor, and who 
cordially invited us in, insisting that the farmer 
should give us a night’s shelter somehow. Very 
soon was a smoking supper placed before us, to 
which we did ample justice, afterwards being shown 
to our respective rooms. The Skipper and the 
Duke slept on two shelves, like berths on board 
a ship, in a very small cupboard leading out 
of the sitting-room, while John and I shared 
the narrowest of beds, in a room amongst the 
rafters, also occupied by some farm-labourers; but 
that did not deter us from sleeping the sleep of 
the just. 

In spite of the hard work we had gone through 
on the previous day, I was wide awake next morn- 
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ing at half-past five; and, finding that the sun 
shone brilliantly, quickly dressed and found my 
way outside. Passing through the kitchen, I saw 
the kind farmer fast asleep in an armchair in front 
of the fire, with his old grey head resting on his 
hands, where he had doubtless been all night, 
having cheerfully given up his bed for our benefit. 
Surely hospitality could go no further! Upon 
returning from my morning stroll, I found 
our fish, caught in the Black Water of Dee, 
pleasantly frizzling in oatmeal and butter; this, 
with the usual jam and scones, washed down with 
tea, made an excellent breakfast. As was cus- 
tomary amongst the Galloway farmhouses, not a 
penny would our kind host take from us in ex- 
change for his hospitality. We certainly did leave 
some money in a jug on our departure, but did 
not like to ask for any lunch to take with us that 
day, so had to be content with a small allowance 
of bread-and-butter left over from the previous day. 

We had already held a consultation at break- 
fast, and had determined, as lodgings were not 
to be obtained at Loch Dee, to make a vigorous 
march on the village of Carsphairn, which lay 
about twenty miles to the north-east and ten miles 
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higher up the Ken valley than Dalry, on the direct 
road between that place and Dalmellington. The 
glowing reports received of the historic Water of 
Deugh as an angling stream, no doubt helped us to 
this decision. 

I will not inflict the reader with a detailed 
account of our march that day; suffice it to say 
that we scaled many heights, including Corscrine, 
the highest of the Kells range, from whose summit 
a glorious mountain view was obtained. And here 
I would wish to pause for a minute; for this 
wild view merits a word of description, as no 
grander scene can be met with in the whole of 
Galloway. 

Looking westward, the ground falls away rapidly 
from your feet into a dark, deep valley, fringed 
on the farther side by frowning crags, scored and 
furrowed during countless centuries by the action 
of Nature’s agents. At their foot, far beneath, 
three tarns (aptly named the Lochs of the Dungeon) 
lie sullen and black under the shadow of the 
precipice. Beyond, and above this again, the 
eye can traverse a rugged and undulating plateau 
where (as it might be a jewel set in a cup-like 
hollow of the hills) lies Loch Enoch—not grim 
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and dark, as the Dungeon lochs, but smiling 
openly in the purer light of the upper air. While 
above all, bare and rocky, like giant sentinels, 
stand the everlasting hills, topped by the towering 
peak of Merrick. There they stand, as they have 
stood for thousands and thousands of years. We 
see them as James V. saw them when he hunted 
the wild boar and stag, in this the Royal Forest 
of Buchan; or as the stern old Covenanters saw 
them when they took refuge amongst their fast- 
nesses to escape the human fiends who, in the 
name of Religion, followed to slay,—for they are 
unchanged. Thank God! there is still a spot here 
and there in these Islands of ours that the im- 
provements wrought by man cannot touch nor 
spoil. 

Over all hangs a great, solemn stillness. It is 
not a complete stillness, for there comes to the 
ear, aS in waves, a sound, like the sound heard 
in a sea-shell when pressed to the ear. It becomes 
louder, then dies away again to a mere thread. 
It is the sound of the running of innumerable 
rivulets, or the stirring of a breeze around some 
distant crag; and it impresses the mind more 
greatly with the sense of vast expanse and the 
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smallness of one’s being, than were the silence 
absolute. A raven gives forth a hollow croak as 
he wings his way eastward to the Carsphairn 
hills; beyond that, not even a sheep is heard to 
bleat. 

Leaving this solemn scene behind us, we made 
our way down the crags to the north-east. Here 
it was that John descended more rapidly than was 
his intention, and had to have recourse to his 
knapsack from which to borrow a whole pair of 
nether garments. And as we approached Car- 
sphairn, so famished were we, that longing and 
hungry eyes were cast even upon the beasts of 
the field. But all things come to those who wait; 
and amply were we repaid when Miss MacRobert, 
of the Salutation Hotel, placed a never-to-be-for- 
gotten joint of roast beef in front of us, accom- 
panied by a salad fit to be set before the gods. 
And when we rose, some hours later, it was only 
by a bare neck—two meagre scones—that the 
Duke had won the race. 

Our first tour in Galloway was drawing to a 
close; there is little more worth telling. It was 
on the Deugh that I cast my initial fly, and a 
kindly stream we found it, yielding us many nice 
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little game trout. But it was not until the next 
occasion, some four or five years later, when John 
and I revisited Dalry, that we learnt to appreciate 
the lochs of the district, or even the river Ken 
as a trouting stream. 


CHAPTER II 


A GAMEKEEPER OF THE OLD SCHOOL 


BLEAK, uninteresting sheet 
__ of water, surrounded by swel- 
~ ling grassy moorlands, which 
are covered here and there, 
more or less sparsely, with 
heather. Such is the descrip- 
tion that a casual visitor 
might apply to Lochinvar. 
But ah!—how differently it 
appears to one who has known 
it since boyhood! The very name brings back 
memories of long glorious days spent there amidst 
that pure, free air, with the whistling of the moor- 
fowl, both plaintive and gay, on every side. Who 
can forget the music of the curlew’s love-song, 
beginning with its deep pathetic. note, many times 
repeated, which labours ever upward until the final 
joyous trill is reached? Or the far-carrying, melan- 
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choly pipe of the golden plover? Here in the 
spring-time the wind blows freshly, bending. the 
bleached grasses into waves, like the ripples on 
water, which the eye can follow as they keep pace 
with the cloud-shadows hurrying across the sloping 
uplands—on every side is free, unbounded Nature. 

The loch lies in a shallow basin, 800 feet 
above the sea; but it conveys to the mind the 
impression of even greater height; not from the 
depth to be seen immediately below, but as it were 
the crater of a volcano, whence could be viewed only 
the summits of distant mountains. Eastward stretch 
the moors, fenceless, save for an occasional portion 
of old broken-down wall—or dyke as it is called; 
the only sign of habitation a solitary farmhouse—a 
lonely white spot on the dun-coloured landscape; 
while far away to the north, through a cleft in the 
moor appear the tops of the Carsphairn mountains. 
Near the centre of the loch lies a small island of 
historic interest; for on it formerly stood one of 
the strongholds of the Gordons—Lords of Kenmure 
and Lochinvar. It was to this castle that the famous 
“Young Lochinvar” is said to have brought “the 
lost bride of Netherby.” Nothing now remains to 
mark the spot where it stood, beyond a pile of 
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grey stones; but it is asserted that at times, on 
bright sunny days, the ancient causeways, which 
once connected the island with the shores on two 
sides, can still be distinctly traced beneath the 
surface of the water. 

Close at hand, on the western shore, stands the 
keeper’s cottage, fringed with straggling spruces. 
From it comes the reek of peat, whose scent is 
occasionally wafted to the fisherman as he drifts 
across the loch. It is interesting, this cottage, for 
in it lived, for many years, that gem of Scottish 
gamekeepers, the late Thomas Burnside. 

He was a man of a type fast disappearing; one 
who possessed a certain dry sense of humour, and 
a picturesque and quaint way of expressing himself, 
combined with characteristic native caution. His 
caution, I can recollect, strongly manifested itself on 
our first visit to the loch, when, after allowing us 
to take out the boat—a boat so heavy that it was 
only with difficulty that it could be made to move 
through the water—he repeatedly warned us, most 
solemnly, of the danger of running it on the 
“Stanes,” assuring us that it was ‘“‘but a wee 
cawkle-shell of a thing.” 

Burnside was an elderly man when I first knew 
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him, fully six feet in height, and of an upright and 
soldierly carriage. He wore a fringe of iron-grey 
side-whiskers around his face, which, together with 
his hands, was tanned, from constant exposure, to a 
deep brown colour. His eyes were of a yellowish- 
grey hue, and wore a far-off, somewhat pained expres- 
sion; and when he was talking to you they never 
seemed to see any object nearer than the horizon line 
some three miles distant. Even at the end of the 
day, when our basket of trout had been displayed for 
his admiration, and his right hand was mechanically, 
and apparently unconsciously, thrust slightly for- 
ward, palm uppermost, it was difficult to believe 
that his mind was concentrated on any object within 
that three-mile radius. He usually spoke through 
his teeth in a monotonous voice, as though some 
unseen agency were squeezing the words out under 
a high pressure, and it gave one the distinct im- 
pression that the operation was painful. 

Burnside took an enormous pride in Lochinvar: 
I am sure he believed it to be one of the best lochs 
in Scotland; consequently, he would never allow 
that it was a good fishing day, lest you should have 
bad sport, and so take away the only extenuating ex- 
cuse which could be offered. When you arrived at the 
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loch-side in the morning, and saw the water dimpled 
with rising fish, you naturally remarked, ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Burnside, this looks a likely morning 
for the fishing.” ‘Na, na!” he would reply; 
“thaat’s no the right thing at a’; there's a nasty 
glassy glare on the waterr;” or, ‘‘I dinna like thae 
nasty, white, tourin’ paaks (high thunder-clouds) ; the 
troot never tak’ when they're aboot.” The next day 
we visit the loch it is possibly brilliantly fine, with 
no cloud in sight, so we hazard the remark, ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Burnside, there are no white towering packs 
about this morning; to be answered with, “ No, 
but likely they'll get up with the day! I fear there’s 
ower muckle fve in the air the day.” Another 
occasion, I remember—a perfect fishing day with a 
greyish sky and beautifully steady breeze from the 
west—on arriving at the loch, I ventured on a word © 
of praise, and was met with several inarticulate 
murmurs from Burnside—sounds as if he were being 
wound up somewhere inside. - At last these internal 
noises formed themselves into words, and came out > 
as though under great pressure, with a burst—‘I 
like not thaat nasty s/ated appearance on the waterr.” 

Although extremely kind, Burnside had much 
dignity of manner, which might be said almost to 
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amount to stiffness. Even when I had known him 
for years, and met him again after an interval, I 
always found it difficult to believe that he recognised 
me. This stiffness of manner was especially notice- 
able when he wore his black, shiny frock-coat, tall 
hat, and high collar, to attend a funeral. If you 
then met him in the main street of Dalry—a most 
impressive sight—it was useless to claim any 
acquaintanceship with him, his vision being fixed at 
such a time far beyond the horizon visible to the 
ordinary eye. He was ever a regular attendant at 
any funeral that might happen in the district, and 
if you found him away from home, and asked his 
wife if she knew where he was, she usually would 
answer: “Indeed I dinna ken; likely he'll be at a 
funeral, I think I heard there was ane aboot some- 
where.” But that he was far from absent-minded, 
and knew everything that happened, keeping the 
minutest incidents registered in a most retentive 
memory, I most conclusively proved in after years, 
in the following manner. 

It was in the month of May, perhaps fourteen 
years after my first visit to Galloway, and one of the 
last times that I ever saw my old friend Burnside. 
I had been ill in London for some time, and, needing 
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a change to bracing air, persuaded an angling friend 
to spend a fortnight with me at Dalry. I wrote to 
Burnside from London, asking him if we could have 
one of the boats on Lochinvar for a certain day, 
which I named, in the ensuing week; and he replied 
cordially that he would keep it for us for that day. 
However, a relapse followed, and I was unable to 
leave town on the day arranged; so that it was some 
days later when my friend and I paid an unan- 
nounced visit to the loch. Burnside seemed glad to 
see me again, but said, unfortunately the two boats 
were wanted that morning by a “pairty "—Mr. 
K and his keeper being expected at the loch for 
a long-promised day’s fishing, in which Burnside 
himself was going to join. I understood him to say 
that he was going to fish with Mr. K in one boat, 
while the keeper used the other; but, if we would 
kindly return to the boathouse when we saw the 
gentlemen arrive, we might use one of the boats in 
the meantime. This we promised to do, so taking 
the smaller boat out, we commenced fishing. 

To tell the truth, I thought it highly probable 
that the promised ‘‘pairty’” would not turn up at 
all, for I had often noticed that if one unexpectedly 
arrived at the loch for a day’s fishing, Burnside 
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never liked to confess that there was xo likelihood 
of some one else turning up that day. Generally, 
there were several ‘‘pairties” expected, or—‘ likely 
he may come himsell.” I was never clear who 
‘“himsell” might be; whether it were the owner, 
who lived far off, in a different part of the country, 
or the shooting tenant. However, on the present 
occasion, after my friend and I had been flogging 
away, with more or less success, for perhaps an 
hour, Mr. K and his keeper really did appear 
on the scene; and a very delightful specimen of 
an old country sportsman he proved to be. In the 
most charming manner, he begged us to go on 
with our fishing, affirming that he, and his keeper, 
and Burnside could perfectly well fish three in a 
boat together—and so it was arranged. 

Unfortunately for the sport of both parties, the 
wind gradually died away, until the loch took on 
the semblance of a mirror, only broken by the rings 
made by many rising trout, few of which, however, 
could be enticed into our creels. 

As the breeze slackened, the voices from the 
other boat re-echoed more plainly across the water. 
Owing to Burnside’s deafness, the other two natu- 
rally pitched their voices in a loud key, so that my 
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friend and I were kept perfectly au fat¢t with all 
that was taking place at the other side of the loch. 
We noticed that as the sport waned the whisky 
bottle was passed round at shorter intervals, with, 
no doubt, the not unnatural desire of improving 
the luck. Eventually, however, even this method 
failed to keep alive their flagging hopes, and the 
three of them landed on the heathery bank to par- 
take of lunch, Burnside being, I could tell even 
at that distance, in an unusually expansive vein. 
Having ourselves despatched our midday repast, 
we lit our pipes and paddled over to within speaking 
distance of the other three sportsmen, when, after 
the usual interchange of experiences of the morning’s 
sport, Mr. K cordially invited us to come on 
shore, have a chat, and join in a dram. We were 
not backward in complying with a suggestion so 
excellent. Some pleasant converse followed, most 
of the talking being done by Mr. Burnside, whom 
we found in a reminiscent mood. But greatly was 
I surprised, and I may say flattered, when that 
dignified old gentleman actually came and sat down 
by me in the heather, most affectionately putting 
his arm around me, and recalled many incidents 
of bygone years, when my brother and I had been 
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up at Lochinvar together. He extolled our prowess 
as fishermen, and enumerated, for Mr. K—-—’s benefit, 
the grand baskets which we had caught; baskets 
which, at the time, he had passed over with a far- 
off eye, the best of them only having called forth 
the doubtful praise of, “Ou ay! just aboot the 
aaverage.’ Now, it was evident that he recollected 
accurately the number of fish caught on a given 
day, and even the weights of the heaviest. 

I do not remember if we fished any more that 
day, but I know that several very pleasant hours 
were spent on the heathery banks of Lochinvar, 
listening to tales of past days. I was extremely 
glad to have had this revelation of Burnside, in 
such genial mood, when his kindly old heart broke 
through the outer crust of reserve within which he 
usually wrapped himself. 

From the angler’s point of view, Lochinvar is 
not to be despised. The trout are very numerous, 
and one can fish, with almost an equal chance, 
on any part of the water—certain drifts answering 
better on certain days. The trout do not run large, 
but possibly may average half-a-pound upon a good 
day, with an occasional pounder with which to top 
up the basket. I have never seen a fish heavier 
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than a pound and a quarter taken out of the loch, 
although fairly frequently up to that size; but, no 
doubt, there are many larger ones there if they 
could only be induced to rise to the fly. Indeed, 
Burnside once told me that he had often seen 
very large trout in a certain bay, near to the boat- 
house, rolling about amongst the stones close to 
the shore, as they hunted after the minnows (of 
which there are large numbers in the loch), and 
ended up with, “I could hae shootit them mony 
a time with my gun, if I had likit.” I well re- 
member, when I first used to fish the loch, there 
was a rude picture, drawn to scale, by Burnside, 
on one of the seats of the boat, of a great trout 
which had been caught, I think by some doctor, 
Burnside having been in the boat at the time. 
He gave us a vivid account of how there was a 
large hole in the landing-net; and how the big 
trout, which proved to weigh two and three-quarter 
pounds, slipped through the aforesaid hole when 
he, Burnside, was netting it; and how he dexterously 
twisted the net round and enmeshed the fish as 
it was diving down again; and how he never con- 
fessed to the doctor the narrow escape he had had 
of losing the monster. 
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The Lochinvar trout are, too, of a fine quality, 
excellent for the table, and exceedingly game when 
hooked. They are rather long in shape, with very 
large tails, which gives them great power in the 
water. The smallest of flies and very fine tackle 
must be used to insure any success;—a fly with a 
silver body, grey wing, and black hackle, is a useful 
fly on this loch, as well as on the Ken. I used 
sometimes to try fishing with hair and flies dressed 
simply with hackles, without stiff wings, and found 
them to answer well on calm days; but it is a bit 
risky using hair where the trout are so powerful, 
although excellent practice for delicacy in striking. 
The advantage of hair over gut is its greater trans- 


-’ parency in water, being thereby invisible to the 


trout looking upward; also, it does not shine in 
the sun like gut, and is much more buoyant. A 
friend of mine, who lives in the north of England, 
a most excellent fisherman, who fishes the West- 
morland and Cumberland streams, finds he can, 
on those waters, catch fully twice as many trout, 
when using hair, as any other angler fishing with 
gut. 

Perhaps the briskest piece of sport I ever ex- 
perienced on Lochinvar, was on a morning when 
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my brother and I arrived at the loch fairly early, 
having to leave shortly after midday, as we had 
to return to England that afternoon. It was a 
cloudless day, and a strong southerly wind was 
blowing, which made the boat drift at an awkwardly 
rapid pace. A fine class of trout were rising— 
appearing like golden bars as they came up through 
the sunlit crests of. the waves. In about four 
hours’ fishing we had twenty-one fish, all of them 
half-pounders or better, while the four heaviest 
averaged a pound apiece. As a rule, however, I 
have found that the loch fishes best with a slight 
breeze on a rainy day, when, if you are lucky, 
you may find twenty or thirty fish in the boat at 
the end of the day. 

Alas! it is a good many years now since 
Thomas Burnside went to his long home, and the 
order of things has changed. Nowadays the angler 
must go through the formality of writing to the 
estate office if he wants to spend a day on the 
loch; and the trout do not rise as they did in 
the olden time. But still you may drive up from 
Dalry through the beautiful, crisp morning air, 
and have a day’s fishing on that fascinating sheet 
of water, with the grand music of the moor-birds 
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all around you, predominated by the whistle of the 
curlew—surely the most glorious of all the sounds 
to be heard in Nature. And if it be a fine evening, 
you should walk back to the village by the short 
cut over the moors: ‘Follow the pad,’—as old 
Burnside once directed—‘‘and make for the wee 
bit blaack plaantain this side of Dalry, and. you'll 
no go far wrang.” And, when you top the hill 
above the loch, you will see below you a vast 
country, with ridge upon ridge of misty blue 
mountain stretching ever away into the distance, 
towards the westward and the setting sun. 


CHAPTER III 


THE VALLEY OF THE KEN 
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HOUGH little known to the 
ordinary tourist, there are few 
of our rivers more lovely or 
y more interesting than the 

ee eee Ken, lying as it does away 
| OZ ‘| from the beaten track, in 
what may be called Scot- 
land’s appendix, Galloway— 
that land of sparse habitation 
and blue distances. 

Always beautiful, the 
scenery of this river is much 
varied, having in places a classical grandeur pecu- 
liar to itself. The dark, weird pools, covered with 
their fine interlaced foam-patterns, amid settings 
of magnificent rocks and background of wood or 
moor, form many pictures to delight the eye of the 
fortunate being who wanders along their banks. 
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I have used the word classical to describe the 
scenery: and indeed I cannot think of any term 
which would more suitably express the character 
of the landscape to be met with in the valley of 
the Ken. The contours of the hills form such 
undulating and sweeping lines, and the spacing 
is so fine, that inevitably the mind reverts to the 
landscape of the early Masters, with its decorative 
balance and fitness of line. The type of scenery 
differs from that of the more northerly districts; 
the country is more open, the distances greater, 
and the awkward V shape, so often seen in the 
Highland glens, is always absent. 

The river runs from north to south. The 
traveller, making his way up the valley from 
Dalry, may see, some twelve miles distant, a big, 
steep, grass-covered mountain which is divided 
into twin peaks, standing like lonely sentinels, 
marked on their eastern slopes by precipitous 
escarpments. This smooth and large-based moun- 
tain— known as Cairnsmuir of Carsphairn — is 
practically embraced by the Ken and its tributary 
the Deugh, for they both take their rise in a 
wild, bleak country, at a point still more northerly. 


The Deugh, the western arm, and the larger 
D 
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stream of the two, flows hard by the village of 
Carsphairn, ten miles from Dalry, forming many 
pretty pools as it threads its course through scattered 
copses of natural birch, until its waters dash down 
into a deep, narrow chasm, spanned by a bridge— 
a wild picturesque spot, which has been christened 
the Tinkler’s Loup. The cliffs on either bank 
seem almost to meet; the straitened water, far 
beneath, appearing, in a gloomy twilight, sullen 
and black. And, as usual when a river is pent 
up in a narrow cleft, a tradition is handed down 
of a daring jump made across the gulf—in this case 
a mythical tinker escaping from his foes, with the 
river in high flood. It is an awsome leap, but 
practicable if a man’s footing did not fail on the 
farther side, but with the greater likelihood of 
falling back into the boiling abyss. 

This Tinkler’s Loup is a lovely and blissful 
spot at which to spend a day. The country all 
around is bleak, and wild, and wind-swept; but 
here the river lies in a richly-wooded and rocky 
glen, affording shade from the scorching sun of 
summer, or warmth in the early spring and winter 
months when the bitter winds sweep the grassy 
moorland, bending the hardy birches that find a 
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foothold upon the exposed lip of the valley—or 
searing with their withering blasts the outer edges 
of the spruce plantations which here and there 
struggle to maintain a precarious existence. 

It is such a rugged ravine as this which might 
have inspired Sir Walter in his impressive de- 
scription of the lair of the fanatical Covenanter, 
Balfour of Burley. Rather it reminds one of 
parts of Glen Lyon (with its wealth of beauty), 
than of the scenery in what is known as the Low- 
lands of Scotland. 

The high, narrow fall at the Tinkler’s Loup, 
forms a bar so formidable that it prevents the 
salmon from penetrating the upper waters of the 
Deugh, despite several attempts having been made 
to blast away the obstruction. Many salmon and 
grilse consequently find a resting-place in the pools 
below, one or two of which, on the Dalshangan 
water, furnish a few fish each season toward the 
latter end of the summer. 

A mile below Dalshangan the river is augmented 
by the influx, from the west, of an important burn, 
the Polmaddy—the Burn of the Dogs. For up 
the valley formed by this stream, towards the 
base of the Kells range, were kept, in olden days, 
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the dogs that hunted the Forest of Buchan ;— 
still testified to by the name of a lonely farm, 
Castlemaddy, or the Castle of the Dogs. The 
ruins of an olden-time mill may yet be traced, 
where the corn was ground; for in the days of 
James V. this was an important hunting forest, 
where the wild boar and wolf roamed at large 
—a forest not only in name, as is clearly shown 
by the many roots of ancient trees to be traced 
amongst the bogs. 

Not far below Polmaddy, on the estate of 
Glenhowl, the Deugh is joined by the Ken; but 
so inconspicuous is the junction with this slow- 
flowing, narrow stream, issuing from a deep and 
densely-wooded gorge, and so much more im-- 
portant does the Deugh appear to be, that it 
bids one pause and wonder why the main river 
should take its name from this inconsiderable 
stream. From the junction of these two rivers 
down to the Earlston Linn, a distance of two or 
three miles, may be considered the most prolific 
portion of the Ken for trout. In this reach the 
water forms an abundance of charming pools, 
open stretches alternating with fine rocky ravines 
of great beauty. Indeed the angler casting his 
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line here, may readily realise what a delightful 
little salmon river the Ken might be under more 
fortunate circumstances; for salmon are there, and 
one or two of the catches are worth trying, but 
the fish are not in sufficient numbers to furnish 
any reliable sport. 

Just before the Linn is reached, the river 
turns sharply to the east before continuing its 
southerly course, and at this point it is joined 
by the Polharrow, another important tributary, 
which, like the Polmaddy, also takes its rise 
amongst the western mountains, but, owing to 
the excessive clearness of its water, is less favour- 
able as a trouting stream. It is worth a man’s 
while to wander up the Poiharrow glen, for it is 
exceedingly beautiful: the farther he penetrates, 
the wilder the scenery becomes, until—all signs 
of habitation left behind—a chain of lochs is 
reached, nestling amongst the corries of the hills, 
the largest of them, Loch Dungeon, as its name 
denotes, being gloomy and grim in the extreme. 

The junction of the Polharrow with the Ken 
(known locally as the ‘‘ Meeting of the waters”) is 
very picturesque, extensive views being obtained 
in either direction. Near by is the old historic 
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castle of Earlston, standing back on the left bank 
amongst a cluster of trees—a castle said to have 
been built by the Earl of Bothwell on the domain 
presented to him by Queen Mary. This domain 
of Earlston gives its name to the Linn: for here 
the river, foaming amongst fantastic rocks, forms 
a fine cascade and passes through a solemn, 
narrow gorge, with towering cliffs on either hand, 
to create a succession of deep, dark pools. A 
good many salmon lie in these pools, and occa- 
sionally one may be tempted to rise in the tail 
of the last—just where the water shallows, before 
flowing into the rapids beyond. 

How a salmon loves to lie at the very extremity 
of a pool! there is always hope for the angler 
until his fly has passed over into the water 
below. Somehow, I fancy, a salmon rises with 
greater vigour when so situated—at least that is 
what I have observed within the narrow limits 
of my experience—as though he were afraid the 
fly might escape into the rugged water beneath, 
causing him to come up with a great “boil,” like 
a huge trout, most glorious to behold. 

Fish also rise fairly frequently at several 
points in the slow-flowing water which passes 
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through the rocky ravine below the Linn; but 
owing to the difficulty of getting down to the 
water's edge (the only possible place of descent 
is a cleft beneath an ancient fir-tree), it is awk- 
ward, without help, to land a salmon when hooked 
—few men but MacRobert (that wily fisherman of 
Dalry!) meeting with any measure of success. 

The stream is divided below this, forming a fine 
island, on whose shingly surface stands a magnifi- 
cent clump of old Scotch firs; while beyond again, 
where the river threads its way through extensive 
woods, until Dalry is reached, many tempting- 
looking salmon pools may -be seen, though, I 
fear, it is not often that they reward even the most 
persevering fisherman. 

Surely this river Ken, whose romantic and varied 
scenery I have feebly endeavoured to depict, is truly 
as wonderful and mystic a field as a boy need wish 
to ramble in: for although the river has a bad name 
as a trouting stream, I have found it, for those 
satisfied with small fish, very much better than its 
reputation ; and, for a boy devoted to fishing, little 
short of an earthly paradise. 


It is now many years ago that my brother and 
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I, when boys, happened to meet at the hotel at 
Dalry two gentlemen from Dumfries, who told us 
that the fishing on the river was at times exceed- 
ingly good—especially after a flood. It was on a 
Sunday in early June. The four of us, I remember, 
had joined forces for a walk, with the object of 
examining the old Earlston Castle, then much 
dilapidated ; and while there, a heavy thunderstorm, 
accompanied by drenching rain, caused us to shelter 
in the ruin for fully an hour. The shower appeared 
to be local, for on our return we found that not a 
drop of rain had fallen at Dalry. In the evening, 
after dinner, we adjourned to a favourite seat by the 
river-side, placed against the wall of the old church- 
yard, which faces the west and collects all the heat 
of the afternoon sun;—to such an extent does this 
take place, that on a summer's evening, following a 
fine day, the wall continues to give out a delightful 
warmth long after the sun has disappeared. 

As we Sat there revelling in the fine evening, 
and toasting our backs against the friendly wall, a 
curious phenomenon took place, which I never re- 
member to have seen in Scotland, to the same 
extent, either before or since. A dull, roaring sound 
approached us from up the valley, and without 
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further warning the river suddenly came down in a 
mighty, turbid wave, four or five feet in height, 
carrying logs and brushwood with it, and the salmon 
in the long pool beneath us leaped for joy. No 
doubt this very sudden rise was caused by a severe 
thunderstorm up the glen, the outskirts of which 
we had experienced in the afternoon while shelter- 
ing at Earlston. | 

There is something stirring and invigorating in 
a sudden flood suchas this. There was little wonder 
that the salmon should leap in their excitement. 
For days the river had been dwindling and be- 
coming ever more sluggish and stagnant; the fish 
lying low, suffering from depression, accentuated by 
the thunder that brooded in the air. For a fish is 
more sensitive to atmospheric conditions than pro- 
bably any other creature. Even we human beings 
feel oppressed for days together when the weather 
is heavy and thundery—or “‘fiery,” as they say in 
Galloway—only to be shaken off when the electricity 
in the supercharged atmosphere finds a vent and 
retires to Mother Earth: and all our observation 
tells us that fish are infinitely more sensitive to the 
influence of meteorological changes than we. 

Here, then, was the flood, which our friends from 
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Dumfries had said would cause the fish to rise; 
and not only the flood, but the atmosphere was 
clear once more. It behoved us to make an early 
start in the morning; for other anglers—local hands, 
with their ‘‘weaver’s beams ’’—would be out. But 
what ordinary mortal could hope to arrive on the 
scene of action before the early bird of a local 
fisherman? Our only chance was to drive many 
miles up the valley beyond the ken of the villager 
with his worm-tackle; therefore was it incumbent 
on us to make a move, in order to form our dis- 
positions for the morrow. 

It was to the Burn of the Dogs, Polmaddy, that 
John and I resolved to drive that Monday morning ; 
—a wise decision, for we did not condescend to 
the use of the lowly worm, and it was only in the 
clearer amber of the burn that the trout could be 
tempted to rise to the fly. But even these burn 
trout were not to be despised, and towards evening, 
when the thickness of the water had somewhat 
subsided, our attempts in the river itself proved 
by no means unfruitful; for in the shallower 
places a plump half-pounder here and there re- 
warded our efforts. It was with glowing hearts 
and elated step that we tramped back to the 
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village that night, registering a vow as we went, 
that the ensuing day should once more see us on 
the banks of that delightful river. 

That June day proved a glorious one. The sun 
shone continuously from a cloudless sky; the heat 
was tempered by a cool westerly breeze. It is a 
fallacious idea that trout do not rise well on a 
day of brilliant sunshine. Many of the best baskets 
I have ever seen were made on cloudless days. 
Especially is this so in loch fishing. Exceptions 
there are, no doubt—Loch Leven, for instance, is 
kinder to the angler on a grey day—but, generally 
speaking, the weight of your catch depends more 
upon the state of the atmosphere and the direction 
of the wind, than on the amount or quality of the 
light. We say on such and such a day the trout 
would not rise, for the light was bad—the water 
was of a dull slaty-colour, or there was a nasty 
glare on it—but that was not the primary cause 
why the fish would not feed. The light on the 
water or the colour of it are only the signs 
observable to us of the state of the atmosphere, 
which state, alone, is the predisposing cause of 
the fish refusing to rise.’ 


1 This is a fact conclusively proved by Mr. Earl Hodgson in his very 
thoughtful and able book upon trout fishing. 
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We commenced fishing at Allongibbon Bridge, 
half a mile above Dalry. Although the first two 
miles were not over profitable, still we got an odd 
fish here and there. But from Earlston upwards, 
after midday, the fish rose with delightful freedom, 
and our baskets rapidly increased in weight. 
Waders in those days were dispensed with. They 
were merely an unnecessary encumbrance, designed 
for the aged. It was simpler to doff your stockings 
and wade in boots with rolled-up knickerbockers—in 
the confidence of youth rheumatism was unthought 
of. Hence in the halcyon weather the upper half of 
our legs became of a brick-red colour, and so sore 
by evening that 1t was agonising to see a person 
approach, lest he might unwittingly jostle against 
the tender parts. For months afterwards, what 
might be termed a high-water mark could be 
observed when the victim was stripped. Wading 
in ordinary boots, not particularly well supplied 
with nails, was always a rather slippery and pre- 
carious performance, duckings being therefrom not 
uncommon. On this very day, I well remember, 
my unlucky brother wound up with one of his 
complete and customary soakings. 

It was well on into the evening, and we had 
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decided to retrace our steps after the completion 
of operations on a certain long pool upon which 
we were then engaged, when I became aware of a 
mighty splash behind me. I thought, like the old 
Scotsman in the tale, that ‘‘yon’s a muckle fesh 
loupin’ ahint me,” but, glancing over my shoulder, 
I became aware of the unfortunate John—who had 
been wading in the middle of the river—on all 
fours with his arms deeply implanted in the water, 
as though groping for trouts under the stones. No 
sooner was an upright position regained than he again 
floundered between two hidden boulders, and quietly 
sat down—for the moment no vestige being visible 
above the surface of the water but two white shanks 
with boots on their extremities. As he staggered 
to the shore he cast a glance in my direction, and, 
I fear, did not see that lively sympathy depicted 
upon my countenance which I should have wished, 
and which the occasion most surely warranted. 
That was the last straw. His rod was hurled 
whistling through the air into a neighbouring 
hedge (where fortunately it took no harm), while 
his net flew off in another direction like a rocketing 
pheasant. i 
After collecting the débris (with now preter- 
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naturally solemn face), and helping to wring out 
the soaked garments, I hazarded the philosophical 
suggestion that it might have been worse had the 
accident happened sooner, as anyhow it was time 
that we returned home, and his drenched condition 
would not be felt so much while walking briskly. 
However, John did not appear to see it in the 
same light. It was, he maintained, only an added 
proof of the evil fortune which always attended 
him, that the accident should have happened at 
that precise moment—for had he not with the 
greatest care managed all day to keep himself dry? 
And would not another five minutes. have seen us 
started on our homeward journey ? 

I apologised, and agreed that there was reason 
in what he said, and forthwith retreated to the 
pleasant occupation of laying out the fish upon 
the grass—a duty in which, my brothers aver, I 
ever find a pleasure; loving to handle the speckled 
beauties as I arrange them with squared tails on 
the greensward at lunch-time or at the end of the 
day. I found that we had quite a_ respectable 
bag, having nearly seventy fish between us, which 
averaged fully four to the pound. 

The following day, however, this record was 
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beaten. Driving in the morning to the junction 
of the two rivers, we fished our way back to Dalry 
—another fine warm day, with the water still in 
good condition. This time it was with over eighty 
fish, weighing twenty-three pounds, that we returned 
in triumph to the hotel—many of them _half- 
pounders, while the two largest each turned the 
scale at three-quarters of a pound. Ah! those were 
red-letter days in the annals of our boyhood! 

These takes are mentioned to show what may 
be done, under propitious conditions, in the way 
of trout fishing on the Ken. Although not large, 
even these small fish give good fun; and the 
surroundings, always beautiful and varied, greatly 
add to the charm of a day's sport. Since those 
days, I have been several times lucky enough to 
secure very good baskets on the river—forty or 
fifty fish, many of them larger than the ones 
enumerated ; in fact the heaviest taken was a fine 
specimen, close upon two pounds in weight, caught 
just above where the Polharrow joins the main 
stream, and a capital bit of sport it gave. 

There was at one time a large trout, a three 
or four pounder, I should think, which had _ its 
home in the narrow gorge below the Earlston 
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Linn. We would gaze at him from the cliffs 
above—faintly outlined against a golden-coloured 
rock. It was impossible to leave that fish severely 
alone, and equally impossible to land him if hooked, 
as by no means could the angler get down to the 
water’s edge. The latter consideration of course 
did not deter us from trying to deceive the creature, 
which we fully believed was the Devil in disguise 
tempting us to break our tackle. Twice, with worm, 
after trying many times, did we hook the monster, 
but each time was our tackle uncompromisingly 
snapped, until the venture was given up as hopeless. 

The dark, deep pools of the Ken are not the 
best for trout. There are fish there, but they are 
of a poorer quality and blacker in colour. The 
best trout are to be found in the amber-coloured 
pools that have a clear bottom, as is nearly always 
the case in Highland rivers. 

Below Dalry the river entirely changes its 
character, flowing over wide shingle beds with 
many fine-looking runs and pools. On either 
hand stretch rich meadows, until, after a course 
of four miles, it falls into the head of Loch Ken 
below New Galloway, close to the fine old castle 
of Kenmure. This part of the water is a good 
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deal fished, and possibly poached, but it still holds 
a fair number of trout, although they do not rise 
very freely. They are, moreover, of an excellent 
quality, well-conditioned and strong, of a bright 
silvery colour, and heavier on an average than the 
fish to be met with above the village. There are 
many pike, too, in the lower reaches, which find 
their way up from Loch Ken (that hot-bed of pike), 
and where they are to be found, the trout, although 
more scarce, generally appear to be of a superior 
quality. 

May it not be that these vast quantities of 
pike which frequent Loch Ken do _ incalculable 
mischief to the salmon fishing of the river? For 
the pike are very large: the heaviest ever known 
to have been captured in British waters was taken 
out of this loch. It weighed seventy-two pounds, 
and was caught with rod and fly by George Murray, 
a gamekeeper, and the head of it is still preserved 
at Kenmure Castle. It seems to me that the parr, 
bred in the upper waters of the Ken, must run a 
greatly added risk on their way down to the sea, 
in having to pass through a loch inhabited by 
such fresh-water sharks. Surely, if a drastic war 


was waged against these scourges, the number of 
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salmon annually ascending the river should greatly 
increase. 

In the early days when I used to fish the Ken, 
an angler was allowed to roam wherever he pleased, 
without let or hindrance, or ever question asked 
as to his right to angle in the water. But of late 
this custom has been changed, the river being 
more strictly looked after; and now it is necessary 
to get the permission of the various proprietors 
before casting a line in its waters. The shooting 
tenant of the Holme, to whom the fishing on 
the lower part belongs, very kindly issues tickets 
for certain days when he is applied to for leave. 
And in fact most of the owners of the fishing 
rights are extremely courteous in granting permis- 
sion to legitimate anglers. 

Although I cannot recommend the Ken as 
being by any means a firstrate trouting stream, 
a skilful fisher can still, in May or June, obtain 
occasionally a good basket from its waters; and, 
from July onwards, the man who patiently angles 
for salmon may now and then find his reward. 
But to the angler who is a true lover of the 
beauties of Nature (and he who is not, deserves 
not the name of an angler), I can most con- 
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fidently affirm that the hours spent in wandering 
along those most beautiful of banks will afford 
him the keenest enjoyment. And in the long 
winter days—perhaps spent in the heart of a busy 
city—he will find that he has a storehouse in his 
memory, from which, at will, he can conjure up 
many pictures. He will again see the dark pools 
netted with foam, in their setting of rugged grey 
rocks ;—the amber-coloured water where it swirls 
over the pale banks of shingle ;—and will again 
feel the balmy westerly breezes blowing from the 
mountains, carrying with them the delicious scent 
of the bog-myrtle and heather. 


CHAPTER IV 


LONE LOCH WEE 


HERE is, in the “Sportsman and 
¥, Tourist’s Guide,” an account of a 
nS certain loch, called Loch Howie 
& or Wee, in which the reader is 
: informed that the loch contains 
pike and trout, the latter few and shy, 
but of a large size, weighing from three 
to seven pounds each. 

For some time my brother and 
I were rather hazy as to the where- 
ees abouts of this delectable sheet of water. 
We made several abortive attempts to find it, 
which only resulted in our fishing other lochs, each 
one of which at the time we imagined to be Loch 
Wee. Our disappointment was proportionately great 
when we caught fish of under half-a-pound in weight, 
where we expected to see nothing of a smaller size 


than three pounds. 
68 
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One of the most charming features of a holiday 
spent at Dalry, was the freedom with which the 
angler could drift where his fancy led, or fish in any 
loch he might happen to come across. Even the 
boat, if there were one, was placed at his disposal, 
should he ask for the favour of a day’s fishing. 

I recollect, on one occasion, when going to a 
certain loch, I called at a farmhouse near by, to 
ask permission to use the boat—for the farmer had 
the right of fishing on the loch. The owner, whom 
I did not know even by sight, was out at the time, 
but his maid readily gave me the key of the boat- 
house. About one o'clock, when I happened to be 
lunching on the shore, a nice-looking young man 
arrived at the loch-side, armed with a fishing rod, 
and quietly took possession of the boat. I im- 
mediately revealed my presence, and remonstrated 
with the stranger, informing him that very shortly 
I intended to resume my fishing. He apologised 
profusely, and said that he would only keep the 
boat for a little while, and as soon as I had 
finished my lunch I could have it again. He also 
deprecatingly mentioned, as an afterthought, that 
the boat belonged to himself. So I, in turn, had 
to apologise, and thank this most courteous of 
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farmers, for the amiable manner in which he had 
allowed me the use of his boat—an incident demon- 
strating the kindly spirit constantly to be met with 
in Galloway. 

But to return to Loch Wee. It was some years 
after those first futile efforts to discover the loch, 
that we actually found ourselves on its coveted 
shores. 

It was on a lovely day in early June. A soft 
westerly wind caused the cloud-shadows to chase 
each other lazily up the hill-sides as we made our 
way to the far end of the loch, where the keeper’s 
house was situated. The cottage was placed in a 
most lonely spot, lying well sheltered up the side 
of a burn, a grassy track, along which it was pos- 
sible to drive, leading to it from the main road, 
a mile away; and, judging by the shyness of the 
children, the place was seldom visited by a stranger. 
The surrounding district was wild and wind-swept, 
lying as it did on the watershed between the 
valleys of the Ken and Nith, and there was truth 
in the keeper’s words, that this was indeed ‘a most 
notoriously wild country.” 

Maxwell was the name of the keeper; a dark, 
jovial, handsome man, splendidly healthy-looking, 
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who was always in the best of spirits. Even the 
number of children he had to maintain did not 
seem to depress him, and their name was legion. 
Each year, when we returned to the loch, his wife 
was nursing a new baby of two or three months 
old, and it invariably turned out to be a boy. As 
you approached the house you could see the young- 
sters scurrying to the door from all directions, as 
rabbits make for their burrow. And if you looked 
into the kitchen, or living-room, you would see 
many pairs of glittering eyes peeping from out the 
tiers of cupboard-like bunks that lined the farther 
side of the room; and perhaps a couple of the 
children clinging to their mother’s skirts, while the 
baby thoroughly enjoyed itself over the sucking of 
an old rusty nail. 

The keeper, upon our asking permission to use 
the boat, speedily obtained the oars from a neigh- 
bouring outhouse; but he could not give us much 
hope as to the probability of our obtaining sport on 
the loch. “ There’s an odd yin in it yet,” was the 
sum of his encouragement, but he feared it was 
“ower lown and cawlm the day.” 

In spite, however, of our failure to draw a hopeful 
prognostication of sport from Mr. Maxwell, once we 
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were out on the blue waters of the loch, with the 
curling ripple dancing in the morning sunlight, it was 
impossible not to feel our expectations of monster 
trout raised to the highest pitch. 

We found the loch to be long and narrow—three- 
quarters of a mile by two or three hundred yards 
at the widest. It lay in a cleft, with heather-covered 
hills rising abruptly from the water’s edge on the 
south side, while on the other the scenery was tamer, 
the banks being more grassy and less steep. In 
places there were wide bands of rushes lining the 
shores, especially towards the east end nearer to 
the keeper’s house—rushes that in the spring-time 
have such a delightfully delicate appearance, like 
myriads of thin golden straws standing in the water, 
the ripples from the loch moving lazily amongst them 
in long, faint, oily lines. 

After rowing up to the west end, we commenced 
a steady drift of the length of the loch. Our start 
was none too favourable. For three-quarters of an 
hour we flogged away with no sign of a fin; until, 
after drifting half-way down the north shore, my line 
suddenly tightened, and I was into a respectable fish. 
At last one of the three-pounders had been induced 
to rise | 
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Unluckily our hopes as to the size of the fish 
were speedily put to flight by the sight of a beautiful 
silvery creature, not unlike a sea trout, of about three- 
quarters of a pound in weight, flinging himself a yard 
out of water. This fish, which showed the most 
amazing activity, was presently landed, and we con- 
tinued to cast away with renewed ardour. Nor had 
we to wait long ere a trout of just over a pound 
rewarded our efforts, another silvery beauty, that 
sprang half-a-dozen times into the air. This was 
followed by several more of the same type; but 
so far we had seen nothing to justify the account of 
the large size of the fish, as set forth in the ‘‘ Sports- 
man and Tourist’s Guide.” 

After a hasty lunch, the breeze still blowing 
steadily, we resumed our fishing. We had not drifted 
for many minutes when I saw a slight swirl appear 
at my flies, and, upon striking, felt that delightful 
sensation as if—as an old friend of mine used to 
say—‘‘one had struck into a lump of lead.” Almost 
immediately a huge trout, four or five pounds in 
weight, came crashing out of the water. He followed 
up the demonstration by an extraordinary series 
of gyrations, with the boat for his axis, causing 
me to turn round like a teetotum. Certainly the 
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Loch Wee trout were the fiercest fighters that a man 
need wish to meet ! 

The excitement did not, however, last long. After 
lashing about for a minute or two on the surface 
of the water, the great fellow dived straight down to 
the bottom at lightning speed, to the accompaniment 
of the hoarse shriek of the reel, where he commenced 
that heart-breaking tug, tugging, accomplished by 
the fish boring head downwards, while he whacks 
the line with his tail. This very pretty device 
often ends in disaster (to the angler I mean, and 
not to the fish), and this was a case in point; for 
in a very short time the hook lost its hold, and I 
experienced that most appalling sensation which 
the fisherman can feel, the sudden slackening of 
the line. The loss of a trout of that uncommon size 
is indeed a heart-breaking catastrophe, for which one 
feels that no amount of subsequent good fortune can 
entirely compensate. 

Later on in the afternoon, as the sun got lower, 
we rose several more good fish; and just at the finish, 
when it was time to be leaving, my brother succeeded 
in capturing a fine two-pounder. 

Altogether that day we had twelve fish, weighing 
as many pounds; which was better than might have 
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been expected after the keeper’s unfavourable verdict. 
There were, we noticed, two distinct varieties of trout 
in the loch. Nine of those landed were quite silvery 
in appearance, more beautiful than sea trout, and 
displayed the greatest agility when hooked; while 
the other three were larger, all weighing over a pound 
and a quarter, and of a golden colour, covered with 
big purple spots. But these latter fish, although 
exceedingly wild and strong, did not manifest the 
extraordinary activity which had marked their silvery 
brothers under similar circumstances. 

I have never been able to ascertain the true 
history of the trout in Loch Wee, but I should think, 
probably, that the golden variety were the original 
inhabitants of the loch, while the smaller silvery 
ones had been introduced later. Since that first 
year, I have observed that the silvery fish are no 
longer to be seen, but that all the trout caught 
now are of a beautiful, pale, creamy colour, neither 
golden nor silvery, as though the two species had 
interbred. There is no doubt the feeding in the loch 
must be firstrate, since many large trout are there, 
and all in most perfect condition, although it is 
the exception for them to make an appearance in 
the angler’s basket. 
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I have been to Loch Wee many times since, 
and have killed there a good number of fish between 
two and three pounds in weight. The largest I have 
seen taken was a fine specimen of three and a quarter 
pounds, caught by one of my brothers; but not 
infrequently have we had to leave the loch dis- 
appointed, with a clean basket. In fact, that first 
day was a red-letter day. We naturally thought 
that on some very propitious occasion we might have 
the good fortune to obtain a considerably heavier 
basket; unfortunately that occasion has not yet 
arrived. 

One day, a disastrous one, has left a vivid 
impression on my mind. Everything looked 
favourable as we drove up to the loch; the sky 
was of a pearly-grey colour, while a westerly wind 
gently ruffled the surface of the water, and the 
barometer was on the rise. All seemed to augur 
well, had it not been for one untoward event. 

There is a superstition in Galloway that the 
snipe is a bird of ill-omen. In some parts of 
Scotland the curlew, ‘‘that lang-nebbit bird,” is 
looked upon with awe as a creature of disaster. 
For my part, I love the bird; and if it is to be 
believed that he is the forerunner of ill-luck, then 
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indeed ill-luck must be very general in Scotland, 
for there are few parts where the curlew is not 
common: but in Galloway it is the ‘‘ bleating” of 
the snipe which forecasts misfortune. 

Few of us are without some touch of super- 
stition in our nature, believing, to some extent, 
in our inmost hearts, in good or bad omens—least 
of all the angler. To him the question of good 
or ill luck is of daily occurrence, always present 
to his mind. What fisherman is there who does 
not possess some favourite rod which catches the 
most fish? Or an old and tried minnow (no 
better to all appearance than scores of others), 
the lucky one when trolling? So there was little 
wonder on this morning, when the illusive and 
mocking laughter of the snipe could be _ heard, 
somewhere away up in the blue, that I knew the 
chances of catching fish ¢#a¢ day were small. 

It is in the spring-time that a man may hear 
this jeering laugh: there is something human 
in it; it has a portentous joviality, as might the 
laugh of a devil greeting the soul of the damned. 
The naturalist will tell you—the man of science, 
ever ready with the commonplace—that it is 
caused by the wings of the bird drumming against 
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the air as he rapidly drops. But no—we will not 
accept such an explanation! It is the hollow 
laugh of a mocking spirit, a friend to the fishes, 
that has taken the shape of a snipe, and flies high 
in the heavens by river and lake, seeking the 
angler whose sport he may spoil. The bird is not 
seen, but the weird sound of his laughter is ever 
around. It comes faint from afar, then nearer, 
and yet nearer, then dies away in the distance, 
continually varying its direction. Certainly ‘it 
is the lonesomest sound in the whole world,” as 
Huckleberry Finn says, ‘‘and makes a body wish 
that he was dead.” 

As we pushed our craft that morning from 
out the primitive boathouse at the head of the 
loch, we were greeted by this uncanny laughter, 
and a gloom fell o’er the occupants of the boat. 

After drifting for a few minutes along the edge 
of a reed bed, my companion raised an enormous 
trout, but he never touched the hook, nor could 
he be persuaded into rising a second time. This 
was disappointing, but worse was to follow. 

Half the length of the loch was fished without 
further sign, when, as we approached the shallower 
end, I observed a fine trout to turn over, some 
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forty yards ahead. The breeze was now light, 
but still a slight ripple curled the water, and we 
drifted slowly on towards the great fish. I 
measured the distance with what accuracy was 
possible to the eye, and, just at the spot where I 
expected him, up he came, rolling over in a 
leisurely fashion that afforded a tempting view 
of his handsome side and great tail. Alas! that 
foul bird had shattered my nerve. I struck, I sup- 
pose, a trifle too hard, and he retired to the bottom 
to digest one of my favourite ‘“ Greenwells.” 

I once asked a Scotch Doctor of Divinity, a 
keen old sportsman who dearly loved his rod, 
but who is now no more, what he considered was 
the size of a huge trout he had once hooked, and 
of which he had been giving a graphic account. 
“Well, sir,” he said, “I cannot exactly put down 
the szze of the fish—the only thing I can liken 
him to is a well-grown fad, rolling about on the 
surface of the water.” A very happy simile, but, 
I fear, I can hardly say that my fish was of the 
size of ‘a well-grown lad”; nevertheless, ‘I 
should ha’e likit weel” to have seen him safe in 
the bottom of the boat, for he was one of the big 
ones that rise all too seldom on Loch Wee. 
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Old Izaak Walton considered all anglers to be 
good fellows; but there are some who affirm that 
they are all liars. There is certainly a temptation 
to exaggerate the size of the fish one loses, from 
the simple fact that you feel, if the exact truth be 
told, the brother angler who listens will most 
assuredly discount your statement. The _fisher- 
man is said to be constantly recounting stories of 
the large fish he has lost; but it may be said in 
extenuation that for the one heavy fish that escapes, 
and of which he tells you, he perhaps loses fifty 
smaller ones of which he makes no mention; so, 
possibly, his narrations are not so untrue as is 
sometimes supposed. 

I believe that day, with good fortune, we 
might have had a fine basket, for the heaviest 
class of trout were on the move; but the wind 
died quite away and the sun burst through the 
light clouds, soon dispelling them ;—very delight- 
ful, no doubt, but not what we required. The 
water having become quite glassy, we gave up 
the apparently hopeless task of casting, and I 
took the oars and lazily rowed the boat along, 
leaving my rod at the stern with not more than 
six yards of line trailing behind. I had stopped 
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rowing to discuss the advisability of landing and 
taking it easy amongst the heather, while the boat 
glided gently forward, when suddenly another large 
fish came up with a great splash, and seized one 
of my flies, nearly carrying the rod overboard. 

For a few exciting seconds the trout plunged 
around us, and then made a rapid and most 
fierce run. Ah! confound that bird! the reel 
was too stiff for the fine gut; the line would not 
run out quick enough, and again was the casting- 
line snapped. I could have thrown that reel 
overboard, and watched it sink to the bottom 
with the greatest satisfaction. The mechanical 
genius would no doubt have acted more sanely, 
and have taken it to pieces. For my part, I was 
absolutely crushed. Nemesis, in the shape of a 
snipe, hovered around my path to punish me for 
my sins of omission, and I felt that I should have 
no further chance that day. But indeed, all said 
and done, that was not the last chance; for once 
more was my fly taken by a giant trout while it 
was being listlessly cast in the dead-calm water, 
and once more, for the third time, was my tackle 
ruthlessly broken. 

Let us not attempt to put down the weight of 

| F 
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those three fish lost on that unlucky day. All I 
will say is that they were phenomenally heavy trout. 
The only reward that we did get, in the end, was 
one fish of rather over a pound, which my brother 
caught. After that you can no longer wonder that 
an angler should look upon the apparently harmless 
snipe as a bird of ill-omen. 

It is assuredly not the weight of the baskets 
with which one returns from Loch Wee that makes 
the place so fascinating, but rather the size of the 
fish one might catch. If you get a west, or south- 
west wind, not to mention the other conditions 
being favourable, you are almost sure of getting 
one or two heavy fish; but with the wind blowing 
from any other direction, it is more than likely that 
you will have no luck at all. 

Certainly the beauty of the fish of this loch, when 
you are fortunate enough to catch them, is un- 
deniable. There is surely a great deal of nonsense 
talked about the superiority of sea trout over yellow 
trout, both as to their appearance and their fighting 
powers. I have caught many sea trout on the fly, 
in lochs, rivers, and even in the sea itself, and have 
never found them equal in strength to the trout 
of Loch Wee, nor to those of a certain very fine 
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loch on the borders of Ross-shire. I remember 
an old Colonel, who years ago used to fish in 
Glenshiel, who called a yellow trout “a nasty black 
thing,” that he would hardly care to take off the 
hook. Many salmon fishers, I think, feel this kind 
of contempt for the brown trout, but, in my opinion, 
it is far more beautiful than the sea trout. A fresh 
run sea trout is always more or less the same in 
appearance—very pretty, no doubt, with its blue 
and silver sheen; but after being for some time 
in the fresh water it goes dark, and loses much 
of its beauty. But amongst yellow trout you get 
an infinite variety of colouring and marking; the 
prismatic colours being perfectly blended with the 
rich brown or purple spots. In deep water, or in 
lochs or rivers where a dark bottom obtains, you 
may get black, ugly trout, though that is the 
exception: but generally speaking, in a loch, those 
caught in the proximity of a sandbank are the most 
beautiful in appearance. 

There are other two lochs within a mile of 
Loch Wee; Loch Skae, lying farther up the moor 
towards the east—a very pretty little sheet of water, 
holding plenty of trout running three to the pound, 
the quality of which, however, is not of the same 
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high standard as those to be met with in most of 
the Galloway lochs; and Loch Brack, towards the 
west, containing an abundance of splendid fish. 
The average size of the trout to be caught in this 
latter tarn—for it hardly deserves a more important 
name—has been steadily increasing during the last 
twenty years. In former days, although I can 
remember hearing rumours of the large fish which 
it contained, even up to five pounds in weight, I 
never saw anything to justify such reports, the trout 
averaging barely half-a-pound. Now, however, it is 
most unusual to meet with one under a pound, and 
the average may be said to be nearer two pounds! 
But, alas! those two-pounders, although quite 
numerous (in fact I have never seen a piece of 
water of its size apparently holding so many large 
trout) are extremely difficult to catch. Added to this, 
the loch is strictly preserved. One could hardly 
come across a more tantalising place, for it is only 
with the finest tackle that the fish can be induced 
to rise to the artificial fly, so that the results, as may 
be imagined, are frequently disastrous. 

We will now bid adieu to the fair land of 
Galloway—the beautiful ‘Glenkens,” with their 
wild stretches of glorious moorland—and shape 
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our course for the North, where, if the trout are not 
more numerous, they may at any rate prove kinder 
to the angler anxious to fill his basket; and we 
will leave Loch Wee at peace for another generation, 
who, perhaps, with Fortune smiling more kindly, 
may happen on that long-looked-for day, when the 
monsters will leave their watery depths and rise 
freely to the fly. 
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CHAPTER V 
AN ANGLER’S PARADISE 


I—NORTHWARD BOUND 


HAT a fascination there is in 

the word North! It is truly 
called the Magnetic North. One 
can understand the attraction felt 
by the able-bodied man in the prime 
of his strength for Arctic explora- 
tion; how he can, despite many 
hardships, return again and again 
@ to that mystic region with its long 
‘ge summer days, its mysterious and 
8 often glorious winter nights. 

My journeyings northward have 
not exceeded the limits of Scotland 
and her out-lying islands. But even within the 
bounds of this Scotland you can feel the strange 
fascination of the northern summer, with its glorious 
days and long luminous twilights—the mystery of 
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the North, with its superstitions and old-world 
sagas. 

Sturdy old Kingsley made a great fuss about 
the east wind—and there is a tonic in that ode of 
his to the north-easter—but is not the north or 
north-west wind preferable? I am not speaking 
from a fisherman's point of view, but in a general 
way, as well in town as in country; without being 
endowed with the shrivelling quality of the east 
wind, there is a “snell” bite in it—it blows away 
fogs and ill-humour and makes a man feel brisk: 


* A livelier emerald twinkles' in the grass, 
A purer sapphire melts into the sea.” 


I still have a lurking sympathy with the school- 
boy who would spend a spare evening at Euston 
station watching the night expresses depart for the 
North, and envy the ulster-clad sportsmen with 
their long rod-boxes, whose labels he read with 
longing gaze: Forsinard, Helmsdale, Ballater, or 
even perhaps the farthest extremity, Thurso! How 
in the spirit I journeyed with those rod-boxes 
northward through the night! little thinking that 
it might ever become a common occurrence to 
make that: journey in the flesh. .Common, in its 
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frequency, it has become, but never commonplace ; 
for always, when standing by the side of a great 
express ready to start out on its long northward 
journey, a vague exultation permeates my being. 
Travelling in a sleeping car by night is a 
luxurious way of being transported to the north 
of Scotland. Even if sleep is not to be courted, 
it is pleasant to feel the pulsations of the great 
engine, like a living thing, as it forges its way 
ahead through the length of England. At last 
the wilds of Westmorland are reached, and the 
engine pants its way up the long incline to the 
Shap summit, when one gets the first taste of 
the exhilarating mountain air. There is no need 
to look out of the window to see your whereabouts 
if you know the line well; you can tell it by the 
gradient. The engine speaks to you in the night. 
The wheels of the carriage seem to labour out with 
difficulty an ever-recurrent phrase, “I ¢hznk—I— 
can; I think—I—can; I think—I—can.” At times 
there is something human in it; again the vacant 
brain follows the sound as it were some ditty 
played upon a jigging instrument. The summit 
reached, the tune is varied, and becomes a rapid 
and exultant pean, “I thought T could, I thought 
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I could, I ¢hought I could,” which again quickly 
merges into a mere blind rush through the air, 
only periodically broken by the crash of the train 
passing through an arch as it tears its way down 
the hill towards Carlisle. 
. See! a wan, grey light begins to creep in from 
behind the blind. May has scarcely arrived, but 
the early dawn is stealing over the land. If you 
look out of the window you will see the country 
dimly in a blur of mysterious grey light. Far 
away to the east, on the slopes of the mountains 
which form the boundary between Westmorland 
and Yorkshire, a long red gleam of fire may be 
seen—a patch of burning heather. Now a net- 
work of lines appears heralding the approach to 
‘Merry Carlisle,’ where a “Caledonian” engine is 
attached, which will take us across the Border and 
on by Gretna Green and the long pull up to Beat- 
tock, and then again at furious speed down the 
valley of the Clyde, until we come to the black 
country of Scotland with its glowing furnaces and 
dreary pit-heaps. It is not long before the train 
slackens for Stirling, outpost of the Highlands, 
where you must change if your destination is on 
the Callander and Oban line. But to-day we keep 
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right on to Perth, for we are on our way to Tom- 
down in Glengarry, and must catch the afternoon 
boat from Inverness to Fort Augustus. 

The Highland line from Perth to Inverness 
passes through many a fine scene as it winds its 
way up the Tay valley to Pitlochry, and on by 
the famous densely-wooded Pass of Killiecrankie, 
through which the Perthshire Garry flows. Here 
and there a glimpse may be had of a fine dark 
salmon pool, deeply imbedded amongst fantastic 
rocks, until the valley widens out from glen to 
Strath, wherein lies Blair Atholl. After this the 
scenery rapidly changes as we leave behind the 
smiling and fertile valley and steadily mount 
upwards, traversing wild, bleak moorlands—wild 
indeed in winter when the snowstorms sweep the 
hill-sides, and the line is only kept open with great 
difficulty—through the fastnesses of the Highlands 
by the head of Loch Ericht, until, Dalwhinnie 
passed, the highest point of the line is reached. 
From here we follow the Spey valley in a north- 
easterly direction to Aviemore, where nowadays 
the line makes a short-cut to Inverness by Tomatin 
on the Findhorn; but in the early days the angler 
proceeding north had to make a détour by Forres, 
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as the short-cut to Inverness was then a scheme 
of the future. 

Twenty years ago it was often a leisurely under- 
taking travelling from Perth to Inverness, or wzce 
versa. I recall acutely one journey I had the mis- 
fortune to make from the latter place to Blair 
Atholl, by the train leaving Inverness at ten o'clock 
in the evening. I was not deposited upon the 
Blair Atholl platform until six o'clock on the 
following morning, a matter of about a hundred 
miles in distance. Many goods waggons entered 
into the composition of the train, which stayed an 
unearthly time at each place for shunting purposes. 
Arrived at a station, the dead-calm after the racket 
of running would let fall a veil of hasty sleep, 
almost immediately to be torn ruthlessly aside 
again by the train restarting—not restarting in a 
sober, orderly manner, but by that exhilarating 
process only known to the goods train, whose 
component parts are not tightly coupled together. 
Each separate item has to be picked up, so to speak, 
with a violent clatter and jerk; and no sooner has 
the move been made than the human fiend in 
control, in the shape of an engine-driver, must, for 
some inscrutable reason, take it into his head to 
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stop again ;—a still more painful process, for each 
vehicle in turn bangs up against the stationary 
bulk of the engine with the most nerve-shaking 
vigour. It was a sheer impossibility to keep 
count of the number of times that one dropped 
off to sleep on that journey. 

But the morning train from Perth was quite an 
express, and, if J remember rightly, only took four 
hours to accomplish the distance, arriving at Inver- 
ness about eleven o'clock. That gave one ample 
time to look around the cleanly little Highland 
town, and to pay a visit to the fishing-tackle shop ; 
for the steamer up Loch Ness did not leave until 
three in the afternoon. 

This afternoon boat, which went no farther 
than Fort Augustus, was also of the most leisurely ; 
you could, however, get a decent tea on board, 
with fish and cold meat. A peaceful calm pervaded 
the whole establishment. It was impossible to 
instil any great amount of energy into any of the 
employees; the utmost excitement on the part of 
a passenger brought no answering light of en- 
thusiasm to the eye of the deck-hand. 

It was on this boat that a portly, well-to-do, 
though irascible Highlander, bound for the Temple 
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Pier at Glenurquhart, found as he neared his 
destination that his portmanteau had been mislaid. 
The luggage for the various ports had been put 
under tarpaulins, each in a separate pile, for it 
was a wet afternoon, and the pile destined for 
Glenurquhart, when examined, did not furnish the 
missing article. This fact, when demonstrated, 
produced a perfect ferment in the mind of the 
owner, who charged about the deck accusing the 
captain and sailors, jointly and severally, of having 
made away with his luggage. One of the sailors 
particularly, whom he vowed had brought the pre- 
cious case on board, fell under his severest dis- 
pleasure. But the company, from the captain 
downwards, were in no wise to be ruffled... This 
dignitary, in fact, remained perfectly unmoved by 
the most forcible language and threats, merely 
affirming that if the portmanteau had been properly 
labelled for the Temple Pier, it would have been 
found amongst the articles destined for that port, 
and therefore there was no doubt that it had 
never been brought aboard. 

Ultimately, when Glenurquhart was reached, 
the excitable gentleman had to go ashore minus 
his luggage, muttering half-articulated threats into 
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his beard, evidently having himself now some 
doubts as to whether the bone of contention had 
been properly labelled or no. But the climax 
came when one of the deck-hands—perhaps more 
conscientious than his fellows—actually found the 
missing article amongst the Fort Augustus luggage, 
and literally hurled it on to the pier just as the 
moorings were being cast off. The owner im- 
mediately pounced upon his property, growling 
Over it as a dog would growl over a bone. He 
rapidly examined the label, and—found it to be 
correctly addressed | 

Ah! you should have seen him then, that 
irate Highlander, alternately thumping with his 
fist the label which he had hastily torn from off 
the portmanteau—and which he was holding up for 
the captain’s edification, as he ran along the pier 
keeping pace with the now moving boat—or vigor- 
ously shaking that same fist at the imperturbable 
despot, bawling out as he did so, ‘“‘ YH’RE CON- 
DEMNED, SIR! YE RE CONDEMNED!” 

It was a mercy, in his excitement, that he did 
not tumble into the water on coming to the end 
of the pier, where for several minutes we could 


see him dancing like a bear on hot iron, gesticu- 
G 
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lating wildly, while his curses were wafted ever 
more faintly over the waves as the steamer forged 
ahead. 

This recalls another incident, of a similar nature, 
which took place on one of McBrayne’s boats 
plying northward to the island of Skye. In this 
case it was a fussy little man, who button-holed 
every one on board from the purser to the captain, 
asking in querulous tones, ‘‘ Hae ye seen my port- 
manchy ?—Has onybody seen my portmanchy?” 

To begin with, he was listened to with some 
show of concern and politeness, but this soon wore 
threadbare upon repetition; until finally, a kindly, 
big boatswain tenderly shook him into attention, 
stopping his babble, and inquired, ‘‘ Weel, man, 
and what like’s yere portmanteau?” The babbler’s 
jaw dropped as he looked in astonishment at his 
interlocutor. “Eh!” said he, ‘what like is my 
portmanchy ?>—Aweel—it’s—just a smaall—teen— 
canisterr.” 

But I fear we are taking some time in getting 
to Tomdown, which, after all, is only natural, be- 
cause, as I remarked before, it was a leisurely 
performance. 

At Fort Augustus, at the head of Loch Ness, 
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we are met by a conveyance that will take us to 
Invergarry, a distance of eight miles, and from 
thence on to Tomdown, another ten and a half 
miles. It is a long drive, often very -cold on a 
May evening, for the traveller does not arrive at 
his destination until after ten o'clock, and may 
possibly finish up in a snowstorm. 

There is about four miles of the river Garry 
from where it flows out of Loch Garry until it 
empties itself near Invergarry into Loch Oich— 
the smallest of the chain of lakes which stretches 
across Scotland, and forms the highway of the 
Caledonian Canal. This piece of river affords 
perhaps the finest salmon fishing to be had in 
Scotland, and is let to the Duke of Portland by 
Mrs. Ellice of Glengarry. Although the salmon 
have to travel all the way from the east coast up 
the river Ness, and through the loch of that name, 
still the fishing commences exceptionally early— 
indeed little sport is obtained on the water after 
the middle of May. 

The drive from Invergarry up the glen is 
extremely beautiful. The first three miles are 
richly wooded, and greatly resemble the pass 
through the Trossachs; the outlet from the loch, 
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with its bold precipitous crags, especially recalling 
that at the foot of Loch Katrine. Upon _ pro- 
ceeding westward, the scenery becomes wilder. 
The road, which winds picturesquely through scat- 
tered woodlands consisting chiefly of old birch 
trees, here and there closely hugs the shores of 
the lake, across whose waters the splendid peak 
of Ben Tee constantly dominates the landscape. 

For the last mile or two, after the head of 
Loch Garry is left behind, the road _ steadily 
mounts upward until, from the top of some rising 
ground from which a grand stretch of country 
can be seen in either direction, the first sight is 
obtained of the long-looked-for goal, the little 
whitewashed Highland inn, placed upon the road- 
side, known as Tomdown. 


Il—A HIGHLAND INN 


The name Tomdown in Gaelic denotes the brown 
knoll, but is generally taken to refer to the inn. For 
beyond a very diminutive kirk, in which services 
are held at long intervals, there is no other building 
within the radius of a mile. 

The house is situated high up on the side of the 
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valley. In front, and separated from it by the high 
road, is a plantation of firs, while in the rear runs 
a branch road to the north which leads to Loch 
Clunie and Glenshiel. This is the old Tomdown 
Inn. The present hotel, placed two or three hun- 
dred yards to the eastward, built some thirteen years 
ago, 1s quite a fine building, with an excellent 
view; but I am not sure if the old house, after all, 
were not the more enjoyable in which to spend a 
holiday. 

The regular Tomdowner never thought of changing 
his clothes for dinner, unless he were wet through ; 
for dinner was not supposed to take place until 
half-past eight, and at times it has been known to 
be as late even as eleven before we sat down to 
that meal. Soit was hardly worth while bothering 
to change, for nobody but the hardy fisherman ever 
frequented the inn. But even when a party did not 
return from a day’s fishing at distant Loch Clunie 
before eleven o’clock, the dinner would be always 
served the same—soup, fish (trout), mutton, and 
pudding, without the slightest murmur or complaint 
from our amiable hostess. 

The movability of this feast, combined with the 
not infrequent rankness of butter or sourness of 
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cream, no doubt frightened away many sportsmen of 
the more fastidious type. I have heard gentlemen at 
the Invergarry Hotel, in immaculate evening dress, 
discussing the place over their wine—‘‘ Tomdown! 
Ah, yes, a perfectly impossible hole ten miles up 
the valley!” Probably it would be so to them. 
But to the good old Tomdowner, in his ancient 
checked shooting suit and flannel shirt and cap 
bristling with flies, it was a paradise; for where 
could he get such untrammelled freedom, combined 
with such excellence of sport? 

There was little initiative at that inn; the good old 
routine was always adhered to. Complaints were 
invariably met with the most willing and cheerful 
acquiescence, but they did not produce any ameliora- 
tion. If, in your indignation, you were to call in the 
authorities and request them kindly just fo taste 
a milk pudding in whose composition a bad egg had 
inadvertently found a _ resting-place, they would 
willingly do so, and would readily endorse all the 
epithets that you could hurl upon the unlucky 
pudding—‘‘’Deed yes! it is horrible, horrible; I am 
suve that no one could eat such a thing; indeed it is 
fery strange how it could happen!” &c. But beyond 
that nothing came of your remonstrance. 
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An enterprising guest would occasionally pick a 
bowlful of gooseberries, with which the garden was 
overburdened, and suggest a gooseberry tart, a most 
welcome variation upon the inevitable omelette en- 
folding raspberry jam in its embrace ;—a sweet 
omelette is an excellent thing in its way, no doubt, 
but apt to pall after a certain number of times. 

At one period a flock of geese might be heard 
cackling around the house, and it is on record that 
a certain visitor had the hardihood to impress upon 
the cook the desirability of slaughtering one of these 
birds; it would, he remarked, make such a pleasant 
change in diet from the eternal mutton. True, it was 
a change! but such an innovation was never again 
suggested ; for the mutton was at any rate good of 
its kind, and tender, whereas nothing less powerful 
than a hatchet could have divided the joints of that 
goose with any measure of success. 

The most strenuous carvers of the party were 
turned on to it in rotation, but, beyond perspiration 
and unholy language, without result. But then it 
was the old gander that had been sacrificed—it 
was a pity to kill a young and innocent bird! For 
several days it made its reappearance, first warmed 
up, then cold, until the Doctor—that burly old 
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Tomdowner—wrapped it up in a newspaper and 
presented it to the first tramp who passed that 
way. 

The present landlord of the hotel is Mr. Peter 
Grant, but in the eighties his father was still 
alive—a humorous old boy, who loved nothing 
better than to sit on one of the stone benches 
at the inn door, and chaff Anderson the veteran 
gillie. 

This Anderson had acted as fisherman to Lord 
Burton at Glenquoich for many years, from whom 
he received a pension sufficient to keep him in 
comfortable circumstances. But, in spite of this, 
his: love of the gentle art was so pronounced that 
he could not give up the pleasure which he always 
found in acting as attendant to the anglers staying 
at the hotel. He was the hero of an accident that 
happened one year at Glenquoich, when Lord Burton 
and Lord Hindlip (then Mr. Bass and Mr. Allsopp) 
were fishing together on the loch, and which might 
have terminated fatally had it not been for the 
presence of mind exhibited by Anderson on the 
occasion. 

It was a very rough day, and Loch Quoich can 
be most unpleasantly squally, when one of the 
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gentlemen hooked a ferox whilst the boat was 
crossing the loch. In the excitement of the moment 
he jumped up and overbalanced, and the boat was 
almost immediately capsized, the occupants, con- 
sisting of the two anglers, Anderson, and a second 
gillie, instantly finding themselves plunged into 
the water. 

The old man would delight in telling you of 
his prowess: how they succeeded in catching hold 
of the boat, which immediately rolled over and 
ducked them once more under the waves; but how 
he, being the sole swimmer of the party, made his 
way round to the farther side, and hung on like 
grim death, to counterbalance the weight of the 
other three. It was eventually three-quarters of 
an hour before the unfortunates drifted to an island, 
where, after much labour, the boat could be again 
righted and baled out. 

This, and many other soakings received in 
rivers and lochs, had left old Anderson more or 
less crippled with rheumatism. It cost him a 
decided effort to get in or out of a boat; but once 
seated, he was all right and capable of a considerable 
amount of rowing. He was a tall man with very 
broad shoulders, and must have been immensely 
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powerful in his youth. His face was very ruddy, 
and adorned with a long nose; exceedingly blue eyes 
looked out from under the shadow of shaggy white 
eyebrows, while a white moustache and whiskers 
gave to his appearance a distinctly military cast. 
In the matter of dress, he always wore a very 
loudly checked suit, with cap to match; the material 
employed being distinctive of Glenquoich, as that 
supplied by Lord Burton to his dependants. 

As a gillie Anderson was not altogether to be 
desired, for he was a dictatorial old fellow. He 
would order you about in the most peremptory 
manner, saying: ‘‘ Now, sir, ye may just tak’ up 
yer rod—’” or, “‘ Now, sir, ye may just pit doon yer 
rod—” or, ‘‘ Ye may just sit yoursell doon and tak’ 
yer lunch—.” He had the failing, too, of dressing 
his own flies. It may sound odd to call that a 
failing, and in theory it is no doubt praiseworthy ; 
but Anderson was not proficient in the art. Possibly 
his flies may have been more successful with salmon ; 
but the fact that the gut upon which they were 
dressed was always of the coarsest, precluded the 
trout from taking them unless a gale happened 
to be blowing. Perhaps that accounted for the 
firm belief held by him that trout would never take 
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the fly in calm water. Indeed his temper was 
quite ruffled when, by the use of small flies and 
fine tackle, the fallacy of this theory was clearly 
proven to him. 

If the occupants of the boat had not had a 
rise for perhaps a quarter of an hour, impatient 
internal noises might be heard, and he would be 
observed to search through his bulky fly-book for 
an appropriate fly of his own dressing. At last 
the murmurs would take expression in a violent 
burst, with—‘‘ I have a silver BOADIED FLEE HERE, 
sir, that I would like you to try!” and which 
you sad to try, or woe betide you. And you 
must thereupon fasten to your delicate casting- 
line a strand of gut like a cable, on the end of 
which was a huge ‘“silver-boadied flee” dressed 
with a gaudy pheasant wing, and which, with 
luck, might occasionally hook an unsophisticated 
trout if the breeze were strong enough. It was 
only the knowledge of the intense keenness of the 
man that could bring one to suffer his domineering 
spirit. 

There was also another boatman at Tomdown 
at one time, whom we will call “ Angus”—a much 
younger man than Anderson, but who possessed 
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something of the same spirit, combined with the 
most profound self-assurance. Angus spoke very 
gently and slowly, with a soft Highland drawl, 
most fascinating to listen to. I will try to repeat, 
word for word as nearly as I can, an account he 
once gave me of the incidents of a day’s fishing 
on Loch Poulary, which is interesting as showing 
the length to which a Highland gillie may at 
times override his employer. 

On the day in question Angus was fishing with 
a Mr.C , an elderly Scotsman—a genial little man 
of a mild and amiable temperament, who possessed 
a fund of humorous stories. In the evening Mr. 
fe returned with two magnificent specimens of 
salmo ferox, weighing respectively twelve and thir- 
teen pounds. It was the consequent congratulations 
bestowed upon Angus, when I met him on the fol- 
lowing morning, that brought forth his measured 
account of the events of the day. 

‘“‘ Indeed—yes—sir |—they — were— fery —nice— 
fish. But we should have had a better basket than 
thaat.—Ay !|—It wass this way, ye see :—It would be 
about ten o'clock when I wass starting to row up 
the loch—and fery soon after C wass putting 
out the trolls—a fish cam’ on one of the rods with 
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a g-r-e-a-t rush—and away went the reel.—While 
I wass winding in the spare rod, C , he wass 
playing the big fish;—and chest then she made a 
great run—and what did he do—but he must catch 
the handle of his reel in his watchgyard—indeed 
yes !—and as any individual would be telling— 
snap went the steel t-r-a-c-e, as she might be a 
thread—and the fish, she wass away. 

“The old chentleman, he says, ‘Eh! thaat’s a 
peety, Angus!—but never mind, mebbe we'll have 
another chance again—we'll have a dram, Angus.’ 

“But I says to him, says I—‘No, Ill xo 
have a dram!—it wass a fery foolish trick, what- 
ever |’ | 

“* Ay, Angus,’ says he, ‘it wass thaat! but 
indeed I did not mean to ado it;—chest have a 
dram for luck, Angus.’ 

‘But I says to the old chentleman, ‘Tamn yer 
drams, says I, ‘I'll zo have a dram!—it wass a 
very silly thing to do.’ 

‘‘So he would be having his dram alone,—yes, 
yes,—chest by himsell_—But after he was putting 
fresh taeckle on his rod, we started again ;—and he 
had hardly got the line out, when,—I’ll be blowed! 
but another big fish cam’ on!—and the old chentle- 
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man he wass fery nerrvous—he wass shaking like 
' the top of the rod—he would be thinking of the 
way he wass losing the last one.—But I got this 
fish aall right,—it wass one of those fairack,— 
and a fery fine fish it wass;—old C , he wass 
chest as proud as Punch, and he says to me, 
‘What did I say, Angus, we would be getting 
another chance yet?—Ye'll have to tak’ a dram 
now, Angus.’ 

“*Na, na, I says; ‘it’s a graand fish, but it'll 
no bring back the one ye lost, whatever.’ 

“Tt wass fery game that fairack, and it took 
us a long time to land—by thaat time it would be 
lence-time, and we cam’ ashore. 

“It waas after lence when we got the second 
fairack ;—the old chentleman, he wass for trying the 
fly,—but I told him I would stick to the minnow, for 
she wass taking fery well, and we would have had 
two big fish aalready if it wass not for his tamned 
foolish behaviour. 

‘It wass no long indeed before I hookit the 
other fairack, and I told old C to take care 
of his watchgyard this time, for it wass a wonderful 
chance he wass having to hook three big fish in 
one day a 
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“And so you got your third fish all right?” I 
interrupted. 

“Ay! we got the third fish aall right,—and 
it wass a fery cu-rious thing, although the old 
chentleman wass so foolish over the first fish, I 
said to him, ‘ Well, well, Pll tak’ a dram with ye 
now,—for indeed I never saw a individual with 
so much luck.’” 

“Oh! so you did have your dram with the poor 
old boy after all.” 

“Yes, yes, I took the dram after aall,—but it 
did no good what-some-tonnyrate, for we got no 
more fish thaat day.” 


IiI.—A FIGHT FOR A LIFE 


It was in July, and rain had been falling for thirty 
hours. It had commenced about breakfast time on 
the previous morning, from the east; and when 
rain comes from the east in Glengarry, it generally 
means continuing solidly for a couple of days. 

There was nothing for it but to remain quietly 
at home finishing up some sketches, by the rather 
obscure and blurred light which the small window 
of the inn sitting-room afforded. 
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Yesterday a diversion had been caused by the 
arrival of two ladies on a driving tour from Glen- 
morriston, who were thoroughly soaked to the skin 
from crossing over the high mountain pass from 
Loch Clunie; but to-day nothing had occurred to 
break the monotony. Only Ronald would appear 
now and then disconsolately at the window, with 
the water running in rivulets off his sou’-wester, 
as if to tempt one out into the inclement weather. 

It was nearly four o'clock, and the wind had 
fallen for several hours, but still the rain streamed 
steadily down from a leaden sky. Tea was brought 
in, and for half-an-hour I refrained from a single 
glance out of the window, my attention being 
divided between that delightful afternoon meal and 
an interesting book. 

A stir behind me caused me to look round; 
Ronald’s red-bearded face obtruded itself round 
the edge of the door. 

“Well, Ronald, what is it?” said I. 

‘“Tt’s stopped raining, sir! would you be for 
going out for a short time before denner?” 

“All right, Pll have a look outside.” 

He was right; the clouds were lifting and the 
rain had almost ceased, while a steady breeze had 
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sprung up from the west. There was a dull 
roaring of many waters, like the distant sound of 
breakers on an iron-bound coast, and the swollen 
burns looked like rivulets of cream coursing their 
tortuous way down the mountain-sides. 

“We'll go to Loch Poulary, Ronald, but never 
mind about the trolling rod.” 

“Yes, yes, the fly-rod will do. But indeed I’ve 
got some parrs if you would be trying for a 
fairack.” 

‘‘No,’ I said, “never mind about the parr, 
we haven’t much time, we won't bother about 
trolling.” 

Glengarry lies east and west, a fact that leaves 
an impression upon the minds of those dwelling in 
the valley; for when they leave their houses they 
travel either in the one direction or the other. They 
say, ‘‘Aweel, I'll just be steppin’ west,” or “Tl be 
movin’ east;” and old Anderson even went so far as 
to remark, when he changed his position from the 
one stone bench in front of the inn to the other— 
“T’ll just be seatin’ mysell west.” But indeed it 
is usual for Scotsmen at all times to mentally carry 
with them the points of the compass. I remember 
hearing in my youth of a Scots carpenter, brought 
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in to mend a bedroom cupboard, remarking that it 
would be better to fix another hook in the north-east 
corner. 

So it was that to my last remark Ronald an- 
swered, ‘Very well, sir, then we will be steppin’ 
west.” 

The loch is two miles from the inn door, but in 
less than half-an-hour we were at the boat. 

It is a picturesque sheet of water, this Loch 
Poulary—a widening of the river, a mile long by‘a 
quarter in breadth, with a birch-covered promontory 
running out into it from a steep hill-side on the 
south; while stretching away to the westward, at 
the head, may be seen the dead-water of the river, 
leading the eye upward to a bold and precipitous 
mountain—one of the many rugged hills which 
surround Loch Quoich. 

The rain had raised the level of the loch nearly 
three feet, but it would fish all the better for that, 
for the weeds which in some places cause annoyance 
were well submerged. 

As Ronald, that most delightful of gillies, rowed 
steadily up the loch, I busied myself in putting my 
rod together—an old favourite, one of Hardys’ 
light split-cane trout rods—and selected a cast 
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of flies that had a fair-sized ‘‘red-and-teal” on 
the tail. 

The clouds had lifted, although the tops of the 
mountains were still covered, but the lower, visible 
parts were of a deep blue, and the breeze was all 
that could be desired. Nevertheless, in spite of 
favourable appearances, the trout did not rise with 
the frequency one might have expected. Perhaps 
they had had too many good ‘things to eat of late— 
who knows? Those that did come, however, were 
above the average size and meant business, for 
they hooked themselves with the most delightful 
certainty. 

Towards the centre, near to the wooded pro- 
montory that creeps out into the loch, is a shallow 
bank thirty yards long, generally known as “the 
sunken island,” a favourite place for both salmon 
and large trout to lie. As we approached this spot, 
I remarked to Ronald that the water looked favour- 
able for the chance of a salmon, and suggested that 
perhaps it might be worth while to put on a heavy 
cast—recently made up—on the end of which was 
also a ‘‘red-and-teal” ;—for salmon are partial to 
that fly, and the cast I was then using had been 
in service for some days, and was decidedly frayed. 
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My companion agreed to the suggestion, for it 
was his nature to please all with whom he came in 
contact. At times he would qualify his acquiescence, 
but at others he would even outdo your own state- 
ment. For instance, I happened one day to be 
using the oars, and observed that they were not a 
pair—that it would be better to shorten one of them 


by threeinches. ‘‘ Yes, I am sh—ure,” said Ronald, 
“it would be better to do ¢haat; I will take four 
or five inches off it.” ‘ No,” I said, ‘‘three inches 


will be quite sufficient.” ‘‘ Yes, yes,” replied Ronald, 
“indeed ¢wo inches will be enough!” 

But upon the present occasion, in spite of 
Ronald’s corroborative opinion, I did not change 
my cast, thinking that probably after all it would 
only be waste of time. 

There still lurked in my mind, however, a 
strong presentiment that I should raise a salmon, 
which caused me to fish with extra care and 
attention. And sure enough! before we had reached 
the end of the sunken island, up he*came. 

‘““Thaat’s him!” cried Ronald; but it needed 
not ¢hat to acquaint me of the fact. Only a 
very large fish could have made that slow, sullen 
disturbance of the water, which left the impression 
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on the mind’s eye of a glimpse of purple and 
silver. No distinct form of the fish was seen; 
only a dark wedge-shaped object, visible for a 
second above the grey surface of the water, de- 
noted the upper half of the great tail. 

With commendable presence of mind, I waited 
until the movement was quite completed, only 
then giving the necessary sharp strike from the 
wrist, and the fish was firmly hooked. 

Hooked! yes! Or were the boat and I hooked 
to the fish, to be towed everlastingly about at the 
sweet will of the huge creature? At present, as 
he swam in measured and stately fashion around 
the boat, he seemed oblivious of the fact that a 
dangerous hook was in his mouth; but how long 
would that last? What would be his next move? 
Such questions as these lashed the mind, as with 
knees playing like castanets, one held on with 
hopeless determination to the alarmingly convex 
trout rod. 

This same trout rod had already in the earlier 
part of the week landed three salmon (two of them 
also on Loch Poulary), the largest of which was 
eighteen and a half pounds; but that fact was not 
calculated to inspire confidence, for the gut then 
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used had been much more powerful, and the rod, 
one might think, materially weakened by such 
strenuous efforts. 

In the meantime, at any rate, the fish was 
behaving in a gentlemanly and sober manner, 
which allowed the decks to be cleared for action 
—also allowed me to recover some of the ordinary 
composure necessary in such an emergency. 

With bated breath we discussed the probable 
conduct of affairs that the enemy might adopt. 
It was then half-past six, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances we should return home in the course 
of an hour. But—how long might it not be before 
we could conquer this sullen monster, taking his 
lordly way around the boat? Unless—Ah! unless— 
The alternative was too heartrending to entertain 
for a moment,—though was it not a foregone 
conclusion? 

For twenty minutes I stared steadily, with 
eyes that ached and became dimmed with mist, 
at the point where the line, like a thin bar of 
steel, majestically cut its way through the water, 
as Ronald followed the fish in a stately procession 
round the loch, always watching for a visible sign 
of the sudden change in tactics which one well 
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knew the huge creature would sooner or later 
adopt. | 

But after all, it was not the straining sight 
that informed me of the looked-for change; it 
was the sense of feeling. For as time. wore on, 
with greater hardihood, I dared to exert a more 
powerful pressure on the unseen leviathan, until 
the small rod was well-nigh bent double, and 
then it was that the enemy seemed to awake to 
the understanding that some mysterious force was 
attempting to coerce him. 

What he actually did in the depths below 
one cannot tell; but I know that I felt a series 
of electric shocks pass up the line. Undoubtedly 
he was fast losing his temper; perhaps savagely 
shaking his hoary head and muttering smothered 
fish-curses at the undislodgable and pertinacious 
little creature that continued to tug at his jaw. 
Whatever the cause of these electric shocks, I 
fully realised that they were the forerunners of 
something more violent, and told Ronald to keep 
his weather eye open for squalls. 

Hardly were the words out of my mouth than 
the salmon made a terrific run, taking out fully 
fifty yards of line at lightning speed, and finished 
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off the demonstration by pitching himself side- 
ways clean out of the water. My heart came into 
my mouth, and it took several swallows to get it 
back into place. There is something superb in a 
display of strength such as this! 

The Man in the Street, with the usual per- 
spicacity which is accorded to him, says, ‘‘ That 
is all very well! But why did you not stop him?” 
Stop him, indeed! attempt to stop a hound in full 
cry with a single strand of cotton! You would 
have an equal chance of success. 

By the way, who zs this ‘‘ Man in the Street”? I 
must confess I do not know. You, my friend, 
who read, of course are not he; nor, equally of 
course, is it I who write, for no writer can be 
the “Man in the Street.” He is evidently one of 
‘The Masses,” of whom we hear so much. He 
appears to ask foolish questions, and gets hold of 
the wrong end of all subjects. Ronald would 
know naught of him; he would be to him probably 
the man on the moor, who came from London; 
but I have not broached the subject to him. 

‘Good Lord! Ronald!” I exclaimed, in the 
excitement of the moment, “what a monster he 
is! Why, the eighteen-pounder the other day, 
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when he jumped, looked a mere baby by the side 
of this one! He must be forty pounds surely.” 

“Yes, yes, replied Ronald, wagging his head 
gravely, ‘‘he will be aal that!—forty pounds—or 
thirty pounds, whatever,” he added with a return 
to native caution. 

It was with an anxious heart that I raised the 
point of the good rod after that horrid jump. The 
line tightened; the fish was still on. Quickly was 
that fifty yards taken off the reel, but slowly, inch 
by inch, as in a tug-of-war, had I to fight to regain 
it once more. At last the fish was again close up 
to the boat, and again was commenced that stately 
procession around the loch. | 

What was to be done? Evidently nothing but 
to possess the soul in patience. How I wished now 
that I had changed the cast! It was past the hour 
of our return, and the fish had begun to sulk. But 
what angler would think of dinner with a thirty- 
pound salmon attached to the end of his line? 

All that could be done to rouse the monster was 
done. And in the end the simple expedient of tap- 
ping the extremity of the butt of the rod with a small 
stone was successful. Away he went again, to the 
accompaniment of the raucous shrieking of the reel. 
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Would he never stop? There were only seventy-five 
yards of line altogether; but on, on he went, and 
smaller and smaller, and thinner and thinner became 
that coil of silk upon the drum of the reel. At last 
the fatal moment arrived; the last yard of line was 
run out. I pointed the rod at the fish, and stretched 
out my arm to the utmost, with the vague idea of 
gaining another yard or so. There was one fierce 
pull, and for an instant the water boiled in the far 
distance, and then—the sickening slackening of the 
line. 

May it be put down to my credit!—I merely 
remarked: ‘‘ You can row home now, Ronald,” as I 
slowly wound up the loose line. Fortunately Ronald 
helped me, or I might have burst. 

But what was ¢hzs? the line was beginning to 
tighten up again. ‘‘ By Jove! he’s on, he’s on s#z///” 
I shouted. And so he was. The sudden strain 
at the end of such a long rush had stopped the fish 
and turned him back. 

It is the uncertainty of the thing which lends 
such charm to angling ;—the play upon the emo- 
tions. Here had I been a moment before in the 
_ depths of despair, and now was my spirit raised 
into the seventh heaven. If any number of fine, 
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fat fish could be caught at any time, to order, 
wherein would lie the charm? I once killed over 
two hundred trout in one day, on a very prolific 
loch which lies upon the Moor of Rannoch; but 
it became wearisome; an experience not to be 
repeated. 

_ However, my salmon (I call him mine, but alack! 
he never did become mine) gave me plenty of variety. 

With feverish haste I wound in the slack, trying 
to keep pace with the fish which was now running 
at furious speed toward the boat; again, as at the 
end of the first rush, did he hurl himself bodily out 
of water; but this time he nearly terminated his 
career for good and all, by flinging himself into 
the boat. 

‘‘Man! was thaat no wicked ?” exclaimed Ronald, 
smacking his lips with relish over the word; and I 
thought the epithet well-fitted to the circumstance. 

But the uncanny beast was not even yet at the 
end of his resources; for once more did he make 
a tremendous run, and this time played a mean 
and wily trick. The reel was again hoarsely scream- 
ing out, while I gazed eagerly in the direction in 
which the fish had started, when I heard a swish 
and a plunge behind my back, and was just in 
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time to see the monster throw himself out of water 
on the farther side of the boat. For a moment I 
judged it to be another salmon; but no, it was 
my old enemy, who had taken a circle under the 
water, and who was now once more displaying 
his agility. 

That was too much for the worn and harassed 
tackle to stand. The line, in a complete bow, had 
to pull against the whole weight of the enclosed 
water, and the gut gave way. 

What has become of that noble fish who made 
such a splendid fight for his life? Perhaps at a 
future time he fell a victim to the nets, when no 
amount of strength could save him. One would 
like to know if he still, at stated periods, ascends 
the river Garry, and swims through its fascinating 
waters with ever-increasing knowledge. One would 
no longer wish that he should be ensnared by the 
wiles of man, but that he should be pensioned off 
as a hoary veteran who had earned the right to 
disport himself unmolested before the hungry eyes 
of the angler roaming along the river bank. 

The good ‘‘red-and-teal” had snapped off at the 
neck. Who knows but if the cast had been changed 
there might have been a different tale to tell;—a 
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tale ending in glory, with Ronald playing the pipes 
until morning. As it was, we wended our way 
dourly back to the hotel in the gloaming, while 
behind us, from a rift in the western sky, like 
the eye of Heaven, a wan glare was shed over 
the landscape, against which the everlasting hills 
showed a dusky purple. 


CHAPTER VI 
LOCH AWE 


IL—DUNCAN OF THE LAUNCH 


W IVER fishing is generally acknow- 
f ledged to require more skill, and 
to be a more varied and interesting 
form of sport, than loch fishing. 
There is something extremely attrac- 
tive in wandering along the banks of 
a beautiful stream, with its nume- 
rous pools, rapids, or waterfalls, for 
= they ever form pictures to delight 
GS the eye of the artist or angler. Even 
though the sport be indifferent, there 
is always pleasure to be gained from the healthy 
exercise, and from the varied scenes which are 
traversed; and in the case of salmon fishing espe- 
cially immense satisfaction may be derived from 
the knowledge that a pool has been fished skilfully 
and to the greatest advantage. 
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On the other hand, trout fishing from a boat, on 
a large and beautiful loch, affords fascinations that 
do not occur in river fishing, and which the devotee 
of that form of sport does not comprehend. On 
the loch you have the pleasure, probably, of the 
companionship of a fellow-angler; also the boatman 
—or gillie, as he is generally called in Scotland— 
who so often forms a most interesting study in 
human nature, and from whose characteristics much 
satisfaction may be gained. 

There is a mysterious excitement engendered by 
the fishing of a large loch, with its rocky shores— 
its numerous islands and bays; for the bays often 
differ greatly in character one from another: one 
is sandy, another weedy or rocky, and each of 
them contains trout varying in Size, appearance, or 
quality; while the excitement is augmented by the 
knowledge that possibly the next fish that rises to 
your fly may be a grilse, or even a salmon. More- 
over, there is a feeling, when starting out in the 
morning, of unknown dangers to be braved—for 
wild storms frequently sweep these Highland lochs, 
approaching with great suddenness and with little 
warning. 

Loch Awe, which is a large sheet of water, 
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twenty-six miles long and about three in width at 
the widest part, furnishes to the angler all these 
exciting attributes. The scenery is most beautiful 
and varied; the loch is richly studded with many 
islands, and its shores are much indented, while the 
form that it takes towards the east end is interesting 
and peculiar. The peculiarity lies in the fact that 
the river Awe, which drains the loch of its water, 
runs out through the Pass of Brander at a point 
within five miles of the head of the loch ;—for the 
east end must be called the head, since it is there 
that the Orchy (which is the principal feeder) empties 
itself into the loch. Thus the main portion of the 
lake, which stretches away towards the south-west 
for over twenty miles, is left without the influx 
of any considerable body of water. I believe that 
there are traces near Ford, at the south-west end, 
of an ancient river-bed, which seems to point to 
the fact that in some far-off, bygone age, the 
outlet was /f¢here, in the place where one would 
naturally expect it to be; and that, at a subse- 
quent period, some great upheaval took place, which 
formed that awe-inspiring fissure that lies to the 
south of Ben Cruachan, known as the Pass of 
Brander, and thus allowed the water to flow out 
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toward the north-west, and so into the sea at 
Taynuilt. 

There are several excellent hotels on the shores 
of Loch Awe, all of them much frequented by fisher- 
men, but the principal one is the Loch Awe Hotel, 
situated at the head, and overlooking the estuary 
of the Orchy. It is a fine building, commanding 
a magnificent view, and during the season many 
tourists find their way there; but in the spring 
and early summer months it is given over to the 
angler. There are perhaps other hotels which are 
more conveniently situated for the trout fisher, but 
undoubtedly the Loch Awe is placed amidst the 
finest surroundings. The angler who stays there 
finds himself in what may be termed the mouth 
of the Pass of Brander when he has rounded 
Innischonan—a large island situated a mile and 
a half to the west of the hotel, and almost 
touching the mainland. From this point he will 
see an arm of water stretching away to the north- 
west for three or four miles, ever narrowing like 
a funnel as it recedes into the distance, until 
it becomes a restricted, gloomy strait, a couple 
of hundred yards wide, with high and almost 


perpendicular crags on the left hand, while the 
| I 
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precipitous slopes of Ben Cruachan rise abruptly 
to the right. | 

To reach most of the best fishing ground the 
wide end of this funnel must be traversed. This 
is often a precarious venture, as the storms from 
the west or north-west sweep out of the narrow 
gorge with incredible fury, lashing up the water 
into a veritable sea of foaming crests. The 
boats on the loch are fortunately very seaworthy, 
and the boatmen experienced, so that accidents 
owing to rough weather do not often occur, 
although appearances are sometimes decidedly 
alarming. 

Mr. Fraser, the proprietor of the hotel, places a 
steam launch at the disposal of his guests during 
the greater part of the trouting season, for towing 
the boats to the fishing ground. A fleet of five 
or six boats may often be seen starting out of 
a morning, which causes at times some stirring 
episodes. At one period the launch was not very 
reliable. When half-way across the Pass, she 
would occasionally refuse to go, when, if the 
weather were rough, an indescribable scene of con- 
fusion might be witnessed.. However, this boat 
was a most necessary institution, as otherwise the 
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time taken up in rowing to the drifting ground 
would have been too great. 

The launch was usually anchored half a mile 
to the westward of the hotel, within sight of the ter- 
race, which is perched high up above the water, and 
it was customary to wave a white cloth as a signal 
in a morning should she be required to tow any 
boat to the fishing. The young man who acted 
as skipper was decidedly interesting, and might 
even be described as an original character. He was 
generally known as Duncan of the Launch, to dis- 
tinguish him from others of the same name who 
might be in the district. He was blessed (or the 
reverse) with a hasty temper, though otherwise 
his disposition was obliging and amiable. He 
would never grudge having to wait when he came 
to fetch the boats home in an evening if the 
fish happened to be on the rise; for he was him- 
self an ardent fisherman, which caused him to 
be lenient towards the failings of that class of 
mankind. At times, however, he was a bit difficult 
to manage if rubbed up the wrong way. I can 
well remember one occasion when this proved to 
be the case. 

The day was very stormy; in fact half a ae 
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was blowing from the north-west. In spite of the 
inclemency of the weather, we had determined to 
try our luck on the loch, and with the help of 
Duncan and his launch to cross the dreaded Pass, 
in order to fish certain sheltered bays on the farther 
side. No other party would venture forth that 
morning, and much cold water was thrown upon 
our project; nevertheless, as we could see steam 
ascending from the launch, we had the flag duly 
hoisted as a signal for Duncan to come to the pier. 
It was, however, one thing to hoist the flag and 
another to get Duncan to the pier. He evidently 
considered the weather not good enough. 

After waiting for ten minutes, and seeing that 
no move was being made, we determined—like 
Mahomet and the mountain—to make our way to 
Duncan; for we concluded that he did not deem 
it wise to run the risk of bringing the launch along- 
side the landing-stage. Happily, we had a keen 
and excellent boatman who made no objection to 
facing the storm, and, each of us taking an oar, we 
started out in the teeth of the gale. 

For a tough half-hour we struggled manfully 
amid the encouragements or jeers of the spectators, 
until we were within a hundred yards of our goal, 
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when, to our horror, Duncan started the launch and 
steamed off down the wind to the pier. I could not 
truthfully say that we were pleased that our strenuous 
efforts should thus have been rendered futile. Nor 
did we find the good Duncan in an enviable mood 
when we arrived at the landing-stage ;—but then 
he had just run the prow of his boat against the 
woodwork of the pier! It transpired that he had 
not yet taken in coal—which was certainly an 
adequate reason for his visiting the pier. The 
necessary operation of coaling completed, we made 
ourselves comfortable in the cabin, and, having 
attached our boat to the stern of the launch, ven- 
tured forth. 

All went well until Innischonan was passed. 
We then found ourselves in the full strength of 
the wind blowing out of the Brander Pass, and the 
sea was so heavy that we hardly thought it safe to 
attempt the crossing, and suggested to Duncan that 
it would be perhaps wiser to turn back. But indeed 
he would not hear of such a proceeding. Being 
forced to come out against his will, he had deter- 
mined that we should face the storm, whether we 
liked it or not. He also intimated, with much 
directness of language, that we must find our 
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own way home, as 4e was not coming out again 
that day. | 

Perhaps it looked more alarming than was really 
the case. But at any rate the spray swept in sheets 
over the launch, drenching our skipper to the skin. 
He still, however, held on manfully to the wheel, 
with a grim smile on his face, expressive of joy 
at our discomfiture. Meanwhile, the unfortunate 
rowing-boat, which bobbed about like a cork in 
our wake, was shipping much water; and, added 
to this, we felt a vague fear, should many more 
waves break over the launch, that the engine fire 
might be extinguished. However, I have no thrill- 
ing tale of shipwreck to relate, since we not only 
arrived safely under the shelter of the opposite 
bank, but managed without mishap to get aboard 
the small boat. After this latter feat was accom- 
plished, our first care was to row ashore to bale 
out the large quantity of water shipped during 
the crossing; our next, to make the best of our 
way to the sheltered bays on the Hayfield shore. 
In the end, things turned out more fortunately 
than might have been anticipated, for the wind 
gradually dropped, and by evening there was quite 
a respectable number of trout lying in the bottom 
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of the boat. But had the storm increased instead 
of moderating, and had Duncan adhered to his 
expressed resolve, we should no doubt have been 
placed in a most awkward position—for with the 
water in the state in which it was in the morning, 
it would have been quite unsafe to have attempted 
to recross the Pass in a small boat. It is a dis- 
tinct advantage in favour of Loch Awe that the 
angler can always find some sheltered bay in which 
to fish, even on the windiest of days. | 

There is a story told of Duncan of the Launch, 
of how he went to act as gillie one day for a 
gentleman who was salmon fishing in the Pass of 
Brander. The main road from Dalmally to Oban 
runs along the water’s edge on the north side, and 
it was from that bank that the angler was fishing. 
The pool upon which his efforts were directed was 
the one known as the Brander, a_ slow-flowing 
pool, where the water leaves the loch. Late on 
in the afternoon, not having had any sport, he 
relinquished his rod and went for a short walk. 
No sooner had the gentleman gone than a bril- 
liant idea flashed through Duncan’s mind ;—why 
should not he himself improve the shining hour 
by taking a cast from the opposite bank? Now I 
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firmly believe that Duncan had no right to fish 
from that opposite bank; but he had a boat with 
him; moreover, nobody was present, so the fact 
did not deter him from acting upon his inspiration. 
There was subtlety in the idea; for the river is 
much too wide to cast across, and the fish in the 
Brander often may be induced to rise from one 
bank, when they cannot from the other. This was 
a case in point, for hardly had Duncan got to work 
than he felt a heavy weight come on to the end of 
his line, and he almost simultaneously found him- 
self struggling with a salmon. 

The salmon in the Awe frequently run to a large 
size. A season seldom passes without one or two 
of over forty pounds being landed, and Duncan's 
fish appeared to be one of them. Consequently, 
when the gentleman returned half-an-hour later he 
found his gillie on the farther side of the river, still 
battling with the salmon. There was no way of 
crossing over to assist in the fight, for the boat lay 
across the strait, peacefully reposing on the shore 
of the loch. Nor could Duncan coax the salmon 
back sufficiently far to enable him to reach the boat. 
A predicament such as this leaves little to be done 
beyond possessing the soul in patience. 
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Mr. Hartley, in his interesting book on “ Wild 
Sports,” tells us how a certain gillie, when fishing 
on the Awe, hooked a salmon which eventually 
leaped into an enclosed “pot” on the farther bank; 
and how the man stripped and swam the river and 
secured his fish. One can imagine the splashing 
struggle which took place in that small pool before 
the man finally overcame the salmon! It must 
have been a sight worth watching. The author 
then goes on to recount how afterwards, the inhabi- 
tants of the glen might have been scandalised by 
the appearance of a person clothed in naught but 
a salmon, walking over the railway bridge on his 
way back to regain his ordinary garments. Some 
such mode of action as that might have occurred 
to the gentleman as he watched Duncan struggling 
with his monster fish. But perhaps he could not 
swim. Indeed, though a man were able to swim, 
it would be asking too much of his enthusiasm to 
expect him to plunge through the cold waters of a 
loch in order to assist in securing another’s salmon, 
however big it might be. 

After a considerable time the patience of the 
angler waiting on the north bank gave out. He 
told his gillie that unless he could bring the fish 
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up to the boat he must break the tackle and let it 
go, as it was high time that they started to row back 
to the hotel. Duncan, however, would ‘ not ‘hear 
of such a solution of the difficulty. He considered 
it unsportsmanlike. Moreover, he informed the 
gentleman on the opposite side that he might find 
his way back by road, alone, as he did not intend 
to part with that salmon before he was. absolutely 
obliged. He only stipulated that the angler, on 
arriving at the hotel, should tell one of the boatmen 
of the awkward position in which he, Duncan, was 
placed, and ask him to come to his assistance with 
another boat—for, from what he had seen of the 
fish, he felt sure that it was an abnormally large one, 
possibly over sixty pounds in weight ! 

The angler promptly followed the first part of 
Duncan's. advice. Perhaps he was a good deal 
annoyed at his gillie’s conduct, and thought that he 
had had no right to fish from the farther side; or 
perhaps he thought he would administer a salutary 
lesson. Whatever the reason, one thing is certain; 
he calmly returned to the hotel and had dinner, and 
in due course went to bed, and-omitted to mention 
to any one what had become of his gillie. - 

Thus the hours went by, and the unhappy 
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Duncan still held on pluckily to the great fish. 
Futilely he hoped that each moment would bring 
help. He was not a patient man; and as the 
slow night wore on and the dawn came, each 
succeeding hour only added to his. smouldering 
wrath. At last, between six and seven in the 
morning, he gave up hope and broke the tackle, 
and returned home. 

It was certainly a triumph for the salmon, which 
was no doubt a very heavy fish. Indeed its weight 
increased in the telling, during the ensuing days, 
until it became of a fabulous size. It is easy to 
imagine the withering contempt felt by the valiant 
Duncan for the angler who had left him in the lurch 
in such an unsportsmanlike fashion, and the stories 
he propagated amongst the other boatmen. There 
was little wonder that the unlucky gentleman had 
speedily to leave the hotel, in spite of his having 
just grounds for complaint. 


Il—A HIGHLANDER OF A BYGONE TYPE 


In former days the boatmen at the Loch Awe 
Hotel were very clannish. If a visitor offended one 
of their number, he fell under the displeasure of 
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the whole gang. I had the misfortune once to fall 
out with one of them through an absurd misunder- 
standing, and was consequently boycotted and 
unable to get a gillie to come out with me for 
several days; and in the end only got a man to 
volunteer who was a fresh arrival—one who cared 
naught for the vagaries of the others. Some of 
them were much addicted to whisky; one man 
especially, who was as smart and capable a boatman 
as one could wish to meet, entirely threw away his 
chances owing to that unfortunate failing. Taking 
them all round, however, they were trustworthy, 
experienced men, as they should be on a large and 
stormy lake like Loch Awe. 

Old Archie, a quaint old Highlander, who had 
not at all times acted as a boatman, may be cited 
as an exception to the rule. He was short in 
Stature, and stout, with little fat brown hands, and 
very short arms that stood out from his sides as 
though they had been fastened on too tightly at 
the shoulder joints. To see him seated in the stern 
of your boat, viewed from the coign of vantage of 
the steam launch when towing the boats to the 
fishing ground, was indeed a sight to rejoice the 
eyes, as his fat face and figure jellied about in 
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response to every movement of the boat as she 
bounded over the waves. When rowing, he took 
such tiny strokes that it was impossible for him 
to make much headway against any considerable 
amount of wind; consequently he always advocated 
stopping on the north or near side of the Pass of 
Brander, affirming that that was the best fishing 
ground. 

However, Archie could not always keep on the 
safe side, and on one occasion he got caught coming 
home across the Pass. I happened to be in the 
bows of the boat at the time, the stern end being 
occupied by another angler and his wife. <A strong 
north-west wind sprang up, which made it exceed- 
ingly awkward to row broadside to the swell; and 
by the time we had fairly reached the middle, a 
white squall came tearing down upon us, causing 
the waves to rise to an alarming height. Although 
it seemed advisable to relieve Archie of the oars— 
as he was evidently getting much excited—the risk 
of changing places was too great. 

By that time the lady of the party, who was of 
a highly nervous temperament, had quite lost control 
of herself, and considered that every moment would 
be our last—in fact, she evinced a strong inclination 
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to throw herself overboard. This latter circumstance 
caused what little presence of mind there still re- 
mained to the unhappy gillie to forsake him, and. 
his face changed to the colour of oatcake. The 
only thing to be done was to run before the wind, 
steering our course through a narrow strait between 
two rocky islands. After an exciting minute or 
two the passage was safely negotiated, and we dis- 
embarked on the lee-side of the islands. 

Old Archie immediately regained his self-pos- 
session, and rose to the occasion in firstrate style. 
His face once more took on its normal hue as he 
courteously handed the lady out of the boat, remark- 
ing as he did so—‘ Indeed, I assure you, Mem, there 
wass no danger whateffer !”’ 

He then produced a small bottle of brandy, saying, 
‘““Now, Mem, you will sit down here, and perhaps 
you will take a wee drop of this sperrit! I always 
carry a little sperrit with me—not that I effer taste 
it myself, Mem, but chest for a case like this, when 
a leddy may feel a wee bit nerrvous.” 

One year Archie took service under a certain 
middle-aged Major, a capital sportsman, and a man of 
goodly proportions, so that the two of them made 
a fine pair in the boat. The Major was exceedingly 
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amusing on the subject of his. gillie; he considered 
that the entertainment culled from his society quite 
counterbalanced his deficiencies as a boatman. 
Archie used periodically to go to sleep at the oars 
as the boat drifted along the shore, while he still 
continued to paddle away with his tiny strokes, in 
order to keep the boat at the regulation distance 
from the land. | | 

On one occasion, as they were fishing the north 
shore of the Pass, the Major abstained from putting 
into force any of his usual expedients for waking 
up his gillie—such as kicking the side of the boat, 
or firing off a soda-water cork—and permitted him 
to doze on. At last, as the wind was blowing 
slightly off the shore, the boat reached a point fully 
half-way across to the Green Island. . The Major 
then roused Archie up, and drily asked him on which 
side of the loch they were supposed to be fishing. 

‘“‘Cerrtainly, cerrtainly,” replied Archie, by no 
means at a loss for an answer, “perrhaps we are a 
wee bit too far out from the shore; but indeed, 
Major, I. hev seen the fesh take fery well here out 
in the deep waterr.” . 

One day, the Major decided to go to Dalmally 
by the early train “to try” for a salmon on the 
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Orchy, returning the following morning. Old 
Archie, so the Major informed me, begged so hard 
to be allowed to accompany him—he never having 
seen a salmon landed from a river—that at last the 
Major consented. 

The gallant soldier was fortunate enough to bring 
back a couple of nice fish, and I had the good luck 
_ to meet Archie on the terrace immediately after their 
return to Loch Awe, when his face was a perfect 
study of consequential pride. 

“Well, Archie,” said I, ‘‘so the Major took you 
with him up the Orchy, I hear.” 

“Indeed, yes,” replied he. ‘“ And who more likely, 
sir?-—And who more likely ?—Man and boy, I hev 
feshed these waterrs for forrty yearrs.” 

“Well, I am glad you were able to give the 
Major some sport,” I said. 

“Yes, indeed, sir, it is fery well for a chentleman 
to hev an experienced hand with him -when he iss 
feshing.” 

Whether Archie gaffed the fish himself or not, I 
did not hear, but I should think probably not, as 
the Major would be sure to have a Dalmally gillie 
with him, a man on whom he could rely to know 
the water thoroughly. 
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III—AN OLD PRACTITIONER 


The gillies at Dalmally are firstrate fishermen, 
and have a most fervid love for their own special 
river, the Orchy, considering it to be much superior 
to the larger river Awe. Undoubtedly the Orchy 
is a very delightful river to fish when in ply, but 
your chance of sport in it is much more dependent 
upon the state of the water. After a spate, in the 
spring, it fishes excellently for several days. On 
the other hand, the Awe will keep in good con- 
dition for two or three weeks after a flood, and 
ought to be the best salmon river on the west 
coast. I say ought to be advisedly; for unfortu- 
nately the nets are worked much too hard at the 
mouth of the river, and the Taynuilt Hotel over- 
fishes the water to an absurd extent. 

I agree, I think, with the Dalmally gillies in 
their preference for the Orchy as a fishing stream; 
it is so delightfully moorland, and contains such a 
pretty series of charming little salmon pools. The 
Awe is wide, and stately, and rapid, but more 
difficult to fish. In the upper part, where it flows 


through the Pass of Brander, a man is hampered 
K 
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with great slopes of jagged stones rising abruptly 
from the water’s edge, which immediately destroy 
any hook that may come in contact with them; 
while in the lower reaches it is deeply enclosed 
between wooded banks. The scenery of the river 
where it rushes through the Pass is certainly very 
grand and wild, and to hook and land a large 
salmon there, amongst the rugged water, is an event 
to be remembered. 

In former years, when Mr. Fraser had the Dal- 
mally Hotel, the right of fishing the best portions of 
the Orchy was reserved for his guests. Now, the pre- 
sent proprietor, Mr. MacLaren, only fishes the lower 
reaches of the river, which, strangely enough, afford 
little sport with salmon until the end of the summer. 
But Mr. MacLaren also rents perhaps the best 
stretch of the Awe, which he lets off to his visitors 
at so much a rod per month; while the Loch Awe 
Hotel has certain days in each week from the oppo- 
site bank. It is unfortunate that the Orchy fishing 
has been taken away from the Dalmally Hotel, 
as the Awe is so far away that it requires a motor 
to run the fishermen to.the water-side, which greatly 
adds to the expense. Now, therefore, the Dalmally 
gillies have to be satisfied with the Awe whether they 
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like it or not, as they find most of their employment 
on that river. 

The well-known gillie John Campbell, who is 
a man of substance, is probably the best salmon 
fisherman at Dalmally. He is indeed one of the 
prettiest and neatest casters that a man need wish 
to see. He is a capital companion, being exceed- 
ingly well-informed; a strict teetotaller, and a pillar 
of the Free Kirk. None of the new-fangled ideas 
find favour with John. He swears by a good 
eighteen or nineteen feet salmon rod and heavy line. 
He despises the degeneracy of the modern school, 
with its preference for light fourteen to sixteen feet 
rods and tackle to match;.and it is surprising—in 
spite of his short stature—how delicately, and with 
what precision, he can make the fly drop on the 
water, with the heavy weapon which he affects. 

The brown trout is despised by him, as he con- 
siders that the only fish worth catching are the 
salmon and sea trout. 

In spite of his being a devoted fisherman, 
Campbell also holds the singular idea that the 
only incident worth caring about in salmon fishing, 
is the hooking of the fish; and after that feat is 
accomplished, he feels no further interest or excite- 
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ment in the playing and landing part of the business. 
When John made this statement to me, I questioned 
him further, suggesting, in that case, that it did not 
matter to him whether the fish were subsequently 
landed, or lost. But he then showed a certain in- 
consistency, inasmuch as he confessed that, after 
hooking a fish and handing the rod to another 
party, should the salmon break away, he would feel 
absolutely miserable for the rest of the day. 

I have heard of other lordly sportsmen who 
consider, having hooked a salmon, that the en- 
suing proceedings have little interest for them, and 
merely hand over the rod to an attendant for him 
to despatch the fish—an action which is beyond 
the comprehension of most mortals. It is no 
doubt very well to feel that you have hooked a 
salmon nicely; but in about five cases out of six, 
the fish is invisible when he takes the fly, con- 
sequently there is very little skill exercised, or 
excitement gained, in the fact of hooking him. The 
skill lies in the casting, and in the management of 
the fish after he is hooked; and the excitement is 
caused by the wish to know what his size may be, 
and by the uncertainty of being able to predict 
what course of behaviour he may adopt to free 
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himself, before he is finally deposited upon the 
bank. 

My friend Mr. Marjoribanks, the well-known 
minister of Stenton, than whom a keener angler 
does not exist, tells an amusing anecdote of one 
of the Dalmally fishermen, whom we will designate 
as Donald M‘Crae. Mr. Marjoribanks, who was 
staying at the Loch Awe Hotel at the time—taking 
the services at the church—had arranged with 
M‘Crae that he should accompany him for a day’s 
fishing on the Orchy, on the following Monday. 
Not having his salmon tackle with him, he accepted 
the loan of some from a friend living at Loch 
Awe. The gentleman in question brought along 
the rod, flies, &c., to the hotel on the Sunday 
evening. The next morning, when the angler and 
his gillie arrived at the river-side, the rod was put 
together and the flies duly produced for inspection. 

“These are very bonnie fes, Mr. Marjoribanks,” 
said Donald, in his deep Highland voice. 

“Yes, Donald, they are very bonnie flies; the 
fact is, they belong to Mr. , and the rod and 
line too; he brought them along to the hotel last 
night, and kindly gave me the loan of them.” 

No sooner were the words out of his mouth, 
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than the minister saw, by the cold glance of severity 
which flashed on him from Donald’s blue eyes, 
that he had uttered an indiscretion. 


“You don’t mean to say, Mr. Marjoribanks,” a 


replied Donald, “that you made any arrangements 
for the fishing yesterday—on the Sabbath Day?” 

“Well, Donald,” returned the unhappy divine, 
“TI don’t exactly see anything wrong in Mr. 
walking to the hotel with a fishing rod, even though 
it did happen to be the Sabbath. I could hardly 
ask him to get up to come to the early train in 
order to give me the tackle this morning.” 

“Och! well, well!” ejaculated Mr. M‘Crae. “It 
doesna matter—but it’s a peety—ay, ay, they're 
bonnie flies, —but man !—we shall have no luck with 
the salmon the day!” 

Whether the Sunday arrangements made any 
difference or not, certain it was that the angler had 
no sport ; and, later on in the day, he left the rod in 
Mr. M‘Crae’s hands to see if Ze could tempt a fish 
to rise, meanwhile going for a walk up the hill- 
side. On his return, the pedestrian found Donald 
standing at the edge of a pool, with drooping 
rod, examining his fly with an air of the deepest 
dejection. 
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“Well, Donald, what is the matter?” inquired 
the minister. | 

“Oh, he rose fine!” replied Donald, with a sad 
shake of his head. ‘I had hold of him—and then 
he was away. I told you how it would be, Mr. 
Marjoribanks; we should have no luck with the 
fishing the day!” 


IV.—_THE MINISTER AND THE SALMON 


It was on Loch Awe, just opposite to the hotel, 
that Mr. Marjoribanks had his memorable battle 
with a salmon. 

The weather had been dry that year for weeks. 
The head of the loch was full of salmon waiting 
for a spate to allow them to pass up the Orchy; 
consequently a good many boats were out daily, 
trolling backwards and forwards, for the chance of 
a fish. This, of course, necessitated Duncan of the 
Hotel (that paragon of head-waiters) keeping a 
sharp look-out from the terrace, in order to apprise 
the visitors at the earliest moment, should such an 
exciting event occur as the landing of a salmon. 
It therefore goes without saying, that, when the 
hotel was informed by the keen-eyed Duncan that 
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the worthy minister was actually playing a heavy 
fish within sight of the windows, a large crowd 
gathered as if by magic upon the terrace. Every 
point of vantage was quickly secured—many of 
the spectators being armed with opera-glasses, or 
other instruments for assisting the ordinary vision. 

It was soon recognised that the fish was 
an exceptionally heavy one, for he continued to 
maintain his position deep down in the water. 
Indeed he showed little signs of making any de- 
cided movement beyond a constant revolution in 
a small circle, accompanied by a perpetual tugging 
of the line. 

As the minutes slowly passed by, the excitement 
amongst the onlookers became intense. The en- 
forced inactivity began to tell palpably on their 
nerves; so that, when a suggestion was made 
that possibly the minister had no gaff in the boat, 
the idea was accepted with the greatest avidity. 
Many eager hands forthwith rushed off to secure 
an implement with which to land the monster— 
anything, to allay the numbing sense of inaction 
which had well-nigh overmastered the crowd. In 
a very few minutes a gaff was forthcoming, and 
a gillie despatched to the assistance of the hero 
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of the hour, who, with grim and set face, still 
held on to the giant fish. | 

Presently, amid breathless excitement amongst 
the spectators on the terrace above, the minister 
exerted all his power, and gradually wound up the 
unseen leviathan to the surface of the water. As 
more pressure was brought to bear upon the fish, 
the line appeared to gyrate ever more rapidly. At 
last the top of the trace became visible, and—a 
shout of dismay burst from the agonised audience, 
as with a mighty cLoop!! a dzg black bottle bounded 
out of the water, attached to the, now unhappy, 
minister's phantom minnow. 

It was an abominable piece of bad luck. There 
was a small hole, near the bottom of the neck of 
the bottle, in which one of the triangles had caught, 
thus causing the bottle to tug and gyrate in the 
water, for all the world like a heavy and sulky fish. 

It was adding insult to injury when some wag 
noised it abroad that the minister had “taken to 
the bottle.” 

Bottles are not the only things which may be 
caught when trolling in Loch Awe, for as a salmon 
loch it is distinctly improving; but for ordinary 
trout, trolling is not very remunerative work. 
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There are salmo ferox, too, but they are so few and 
far between that it is hardly worth while to spend 
much time in purposely trying for them. In dry 
weather, during May and June, a fair number of 
salmon are caught at the head of the loch; and 
from July onward many grilse and salmon may 
be met with on the Achlean shore, and at different 
places down the loch towards Ford. Indeed, in 
July and August the angler may cast a fly for 
grilse at certain favourite places along the shores 
with some chances of success, and troll a couple 
of minnows in between whiles. The salmon fish- 
ing ought to improve still further, since the nets 
at the mouth of the Awe are now not worked 
so hard as formerly. One year I was fortunate 
enough to hook a six and a half pound grilse, while 
casting for trout with fine tackle, and succeeded in 
landing it after an exciting battle. As for trout 
fishing, its season on Loch Awe is practically over 
by the end of June, and, although there is no 
scarcity of fish, they often show great dourness, 
and much skill is required to make a good basket. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his charming “ Angling 
Sketches,” in the paper on Loch Awe remarks 
that little artifice is required in the angler when 
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fishing in a loch. But surely this is not so. No 
doubt, in a river, the good fisherman has a much 
greater pull over the duffer than in a loch, but, 
even in the latter, it is surprising the difference 
in weight which will occur between the firstrate 
angler’s basket and that caught by the indifferent 
or even good fisherman. Put, for instance, Mr. 
P. D. Malloch in the same boat with another man 
—who, to all appearance, is a fairly good fisher— 
for a week’s loch fishing, and you would find, 
probably, on an average, that Mr. Malloch would 
catch half as many fish again as the other man. 
It is difficult to tell wherein the difference lies. 
I believe, when fishing from a boat, that more 
fish are risen if a long line be cast, but in that 
case it takes greater skill to hook them. There is 
no doubt that a great deal of skill is exercised in 
the striking of trout in still water; and the angler 
must have quick sight and a delicate touch, so 
that he may be instantly aware when a fish is 
taking the fly, even below the surface. Those few 
seconds of hesitation so often lose the fish. Unlike 
a salmon, a trout requires to be struck instan- 
taneously on sight, except on those occasions when 
he throws himself right out, or half out of water, 
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taking the fly on his downward course; in which 
case several seconds should be allowed before striking 
—by no means an easy thing to remember. 

The skilful angler, too, may frequently succeed 
in tempting a trout, when taking the natural fly, 
to rise to the artificial, by dexterously and accurately 
dropping his fly into the ring caused by the rising 
fish, even though the surrounding water be as 
smooth as a sheet of glass. Nowadays, when trout 
are so highly educated, I believe that fishing with 
very fine tackle, and flies placed on the cast as 
far apart as possible, greatly increases the chances 
of success. 

It has been said that it is not good to drag 
your flies through the water; and in river fishing 
there is no doubt that it is a fatal thing to do; 
but in a river there is a current which carries the 
fly for a considerable distance—farther, in fact, 
than if you were to drag it towards you—causing 
it, thus, to pass over many trout; besides which, 
it would be quite opposite to the natural order of 
things for a fly to swim strongly across, or against 
a current. But in a loch, if no motion is given 
to the fly, it simply sinks in one spot, and so loses 
the chance of covering much water. It is better 
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to allow the fly to remain perfectly quiescent for 
a few seconds, simply because a fly which is sunk 
deeper and drawn upwards is more deadly. Why 
should that be so? Probably because fish feed 
more on flies which are rising up through the water 
than on those which are floating on the surface. 
The deadliness of that destructive machine known 
as the otter, which drags along a series of sub- 
merged flies, would alone point to the fact that it 
is wot detrimental to obtaining good sport on a 
lake to move the flies through the water at a fairly 
rapid pace. It is also a most noticeable fact, 
in some lakes, that more trout can be caught by 
trolling the flies behind the boat, than by casting. 
This is, fortunately, by no means always the case; 
in fact, in many places, that mode of fishing gives 
small results. But on a good many lochs, notably 
on a certain loch in Sutherlandshire, which I have 
fished, it is decidedly so. On this loch, many more 
fish can be caught by slowly rowing the boat along, 
with trailing flies, than by the most untiring casting. 
And in casting, the deeper the flies are sunk, the 
more likelihood is there of catching fish, for the 
trout, when they do rise, seldom break the surface 
of the water. 
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There is no need to go into the relative merits 
of the wet or dry modes of fishing the fly, which 
have been so often and so fully discussed else- 
where, except that I may remark that the dry fly 
is unsuitable for loch fishing, for the same reason 
that I find fault with the method of allowing the 
wet fly to sink in one spot without being moved; 
namely, because comparatively little ground is 
covered. 

I suppose the trout fishing on Loch Awe is not, 
from all accounts, what it used to be forty years 
ago; but, as far as my experience of the loch goes, 
which has extended over a period of twenty-two years, 
I have found it quite as good of late as formerly. 
The fish are of excellent quality, and, generally 
speaking, most handsome in appearance, but always 
uncertain to rise; though in some seasons they take 
more freely than in others. In 1903 I fished the 
loch a number of times, spread over a period of 
two months, that is, during May and June, and 
found that I rarely obtained more than a dozen 
trout in a day; but in the gross takes the fish 
averaged fully three-quarters of a pound apiece (all 
caught on the fly), and the largest weighed three 
pounds and two ounces. Other seasons I have seen 
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many bigger baskets, but never such a good average 
weight per fish. The best sport is perhaps to be 
obtained between Portsonachan and Ford, but I 
have usually fished from the Loch Awe Hotel, 
owing to the superiority of the scenery at that end 
of the loch. 

_ What can be more delightful than a warm spring 
day, with a soft westerly breeze, spent among the 
islands of Loch Awe, trout rod in hand, amid the 
varied and unceasing cries of the many sea-gulls 
which wheel around, or lazily float on the surface 
of the water. It is good to lunch on the Green 
Island, where the gulls and curlews build, and 
where the daffodils grow amongst the tombs of the 
ancient Celtic burying-ground. Many fine trout lie 
around its shores; that bay to the southward, where 
a solitary great boulder rears its head out of the 
water, is a special favourite of mine. And if you 
lunch there you can in the afternoon cross over to 
the south side of the loch, and, if the wind be in 
the west, drift up the Achlean shore, and so finish 
up the day in Teatle Bay—or Ardteatle, as the 
boatmen have it—where you stand a good chance 
of landing a large fish to lay out on the tiled floor 
of the porch when you get back to the hotel, for 
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the admiration and envy of your brother anglers. 
Loch Awe is by no means to be despised. If the 
trout be dour, the loch possesses attractions that 
will compensate the fisherman for many blank days, 
and he might go farther and fare worse. 


CHAPTER VII 
A SCHERZO 


I.—THE DUKE 


>T was in the olden time when Geordie 
-; Gow was still at the Dunalastair. 
For the uninitiated, I may remark 
that Mr. George Gow is now 
the proprietor of a fine hotel 
on the shores of the loch. 
But in those early days there 
were only the Bunrannoch 
and the Dunalastair Hotels, 
situate on opposite banks of 
“ey the Tummel, adjacent to the 

fine old bridge of Kinloch-Ran- 
noch. It was from that bridge that Craigie and 
little Johnny narrowly escaped being seen with 
complete fishing panoply, one fine Sabbath morn, 
by the Elders of the village, as their boat was 
being swiftly drawn down the stream ever nearer 


to its dangerous proximity. 
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It was, as a matter of course, owing to the 
Duke, who never could resist the excitement of 
Sunday fishing; an occupation which usually 
brought disaster with it. He could never go for 
a Sunday walk without taking a reel and fly-book 
in his pocket. I say fly-book, but that is inadvised ; 
I ought rather to say a bundle or mass of flies and 
casts hopelessly mixed up together, many of the 
hooks being deeply imbedded in the lining of his 
pocket, with an odd phantom minnow amongst 
them to make the tangle complete. He would then 
make for some sequestered loch where, if possible, 
a boat was kept, and troll a minnow and several 
flies behind—an employment that generally ended 
in the minnow catching in the bottom and being 
seen no more. Should no boat happen to be handy, 
he would laboriously fashion an impromptu offer, 
which for some ‘‘unaccountable” reason did not 
act properly, and on no occasion was it known to 
deceive a fish. If a rod could be smuggled out, so 
much the better; but he seldom risked executing 
the nefarious deed himself, getting some one else to 
do it for him, while he superintended or looked 
on from a distance. 

On the present occasion his dupes were Craigie 
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and little Johnny. Ah! dear little Johnny! friend 
of my youth! thou wast the best-natured fellow 
in the world ; therefore didst thou become the con- 
stant butt at which the Duke let fly his arrows 
of wit. ! 

On the Sunday morning in question, the Duke . 
was anxious to fish a fine-looking burn he had 
lately discovered, which flowed into the main river 
from a narrow glen on the opposite side of the 
valley. But to reach this burn it would be neces- 
sary to run the gauntlet of the bridge, where were 
gathered many Sunday loafers; and to get the rods 
safely through that concourse, unobserved, would 
have been an impossible feat. The only alternative 
was to cross the river by boat. Now the boats were 
kept about two hundred yards above the bridge, 
nearer to where the water flowed from the loch, 
and at a place where a pretty stiff current ran. It 
was therefore with trepidation that the Duke and 
the chronicler of these events, who were stationed 
amongst the respectable crowd on the bridge, noticed 
two figures, one very tall and the other short, 
making their way up the river-side with a long 
and mysterious bundle of mackintoshes, and there 
proceed to unloose a boat. Cragie was the first to 
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enter with the contraband rods, while Johnny, eager 
to complete the deed, quickly shoved the boat out 
into mid-stream, scrambling nimbly in as he did 
so. Alas! in his haste he had forgotten to put 
in the oars. 

The watchful crowd upon the bridge then ob- 
served the two conspirators to feverishly tear up 
the stretchers from the bottom of the boat, and 
endeavour, with their aid, to pole themselves across 
the river. But it was all to no purpose; the 
water was too deep for them to reach the bottom 
with the short implements at their service; the 
inexorable stream swiftly carried them towards the 
bridge. 

Picture the excitement that reigned upon that 
bridge! It was bad enough for those two wicked 
creatures to take out a boat at all on the Sabbath; 
but beyond that, there was some mysterious object 
which they had in view, merely to be guessed at 
by the spectators, and which only served to heighten 
the pitch of their curiosity. For the two guilty 
participators in the crime, who looked on, it was 
indeed an anxious moment; a masterly retreat was 
seriously meditated ;—for if the boat were to drift 
down stream much farther, it ran the risk of being 
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wrecked upon one of the piers of the bridge, 
when its guilty contents would inevitably be dis- 
closed. 

Heavens! What might not the consequences 
be? One had heard, in that northerly clime, of an 
unfortunate wretch, taken red-handed in such a 
delinquency, having to leave an hotel in disgrace. 
Why, it was only the previous year that a telegram, 
handed in at the Kinloch-Rannoch post-office, had 
been returned to us with a peremptory request to 
remove a certain word which had been introduced 
into the message ;—a small and harmless word 
commencing with a @, and which, in that land of 
many waters, might, one would have thought, have 
been taken to refer to a river. Even a prison 
might be staring us in the face. With such a con- 
summation, who knows but that these chronicles 
might never have been inflicted upon a_ long- 
suffering world. 

But the most trivial circumstance—even the 
shallowing of a river-bed—may avert the direst 
catastrophe: for to such an apparently unimpor- 
tant eventuality as ¢a¢ did the unhappy occupants 
of the boat owe their immunity from disaster. It 
was simplicity itself; the craft arrived in water 
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sufficiently shallow for the adventurers to use their 
improvised punting-poles; the dangerous crossing 
was an accomplished fact. 

Encased in mackintoshes, the suspicious-looking 
bundle, for which such a risk had been taken, was 
safely deposited upon the farther bank, and the 
boat made fast to a willow. From thence, by 
devious paths, the two scape-goats made their 
way to the place of rendezvous outside the village, 
where they were speedily joined by their confréres 
from the bridge. 

On arriving at the burn—one of those deeply- 
imbedded streams containing many interesting, 
dark, peaty pools, the fishing of which entails much 
scrambling over rocks and up-and-down steep 
heathery banks—a brisk hunt for worms took place; 
and the Duke once more claimed his rod as his own. 

The burn proved to be a prolific one, and the 
Duke, who was an adept at that form of fishing, 
had quite a number of decent-sized fish by the 
afternoon. As, however, he had no basket wherein 
to deposit them, he was reduced to using a large 
silk scarf that he happened to have with him, for 
the purpose of carrying them—knotting the corners 
together, and thus forming it into a species of pouch. 
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Towards evening his appearance beggared descrip- 
tion, as, with soiled and torn clothes, and hands 
begrimed with the task of burrowing in the earth 
or turning over stones in search of the wherewithal 
to bait his hook, he emerged, hot, fagged, though 
triumphant, from the bed of the stream. To add 
to the unconventionality of his appearance, he wore 
a large sun-hat with a handkerchief streaming from 
beneath it; and suspended from one of the buttons 
of his coat was the sanguinary and gruesome bundle 
of fish. 

When the miscreants ultimately sneaked back 
to the hotel in the gloaming, this bundle was care- 
fully concealed under his bed (where, I trust, the 
housemaid did not find it), and on the following 
morning the contents were added to the basket 
with which he returned from the river. He had 
unfortunately to leave Loch Rannoch soon after 
lunch that next day, so had only a morning’s 
fishing, and it was generally considered in the 
hotel that he had made extraordinarily good use of 
his time. 


Craigie and Johnny shared the same bedroom. 
It was a playful habit of the Duke to pay them 
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a nightly call, when some practical joke was per- 
petrated on them, or rather on the good-tempered 
Johnny—Craigie was too large to tackle. It has 
even been recorded that the joke was carried to the 
length of the unfortunate little sportsman finding 
himself lifted out of his warm bed and placed in 
the cold bath prepared for the morning—a treatment 
so dastardly that only the sweetest of tempers could 
have suffered such an indignity unresented. 

One memorable evening the Duke and I were 
later than ordinary in leaving the billiard-room. It 
was after twelve o’clock. The other two had retired 
to rest unusually early; a fact resented by my com- 
panion as a personal insult. They had, moreover, 
had the audacity to remark that they felt tired ;— 
tired !—at ten o'clock, after an ordinary day’s fishing 
on the loch! This would never do; serious steps 
must be taken to show these two degenerate creatures 
what we thought of their despicable conduct. 

A consultation followed, when it was resolved 
that a determined midnight raid should be made 
on their room. At the door of this room, therefore, 
situated in the main corridor, in close proximity to 
an exit from a small side-passage, we stationed 
ourselves, sponges in hand. The situation seemed 
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replete with possibilities. Unfortunately, on the 
evening in question, the besieged had taken the 
unusual, though one would have thought necessary, 
precaution of locking the door. Even this did not 
daunt the ardent spirit of my comrade, who com- 
menced to rain repeated and lusty blows on the 
panels, while he simultaneously shouted in a sten- 
torian voice, ‘‘Get up, you fellows, at once! The 
house is on fire! The house is on fire!” 

After a minute’s interval the hubbub seemed to 
have the desired effect, for the unmistakable thud 
was heard of one of the occupants of the room 
bounding out of bed, and the door was unbolted 
and thrown open. 

Then came the totally unexpected. 

I fear that in an emergency my mind does 
not work with the rapidity which it should do. 
Leisurely sauntering by river-sides has made me 
slow. Consequently I found myself, wet sponge in 
hand, gazing with chapfallen face upon an elderly 
gentleman whom I had never had the pleasure of 
meeting before, and of whose existence, until that 
moment, I was totally unaware, while my. agile 
and quick-witted companion-in-arms melted away— 
presumably down the before-mentioned side-passage 
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—and I was left with the necessity of making a 
difficult explanation. 

For a second or two dead silence prevailed, while 
the stranger and I gazed at each other. He was 
fierce and determined-looking, with grizzled beard. 
In such crises the trivial and irrelevant impress 
one’s mind. It struck me that he had lost two 
front teeth, and that he greatly resembled a wild 
boar at bay. What struck him I know not; pos- 
sibly the imbecility depicted upon the countenance 
of the person opposite to him. 

“Well!” he inquired at length, ‘‘zs the apiece 
on fire?” And immediately the same question 
was reiterated by a quavering female treble from 
the depths of the room—‘Is the house on fire? 
Oh! Is the house on fire?” 

“Oh dear, no,” I answered. “It was ot a 
joke.” 

An incredulous and long-drawn-out ‘ Oh!” 
was the sole reply. After that nothing remained 
but to start in on an explanation, which, I fear, 
was pretty poorly done, and which, under the 
tragic circumstances of the case, to say the least 
of it, sounded distinctly lame:—for the unhappy 
pair had travelled all the way from Manchester 
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that day, alone bad enough in all conscience, 
without being rudely awakened out of their beauty 
sleep. It was a relief when the door was shut 
and bolted again in my face, cutting short the rest 
of my humble apologies. 

Upon leaving the fatal spot, with a preoccupied 
air, I happened to glance down the side-passage, 
and became aware of the Duke doubled up, holding 
his sides, in imminent danger of an apoplectic 
seizure; and with quiet determination I got in 
behind His Grace, and hastened him uncere- 
moniously to bed. 

It subsequently transpired that Mr. Gow had 
asked Craigie and Johnny to change their room, 
in order to accommodate the new arrivals; to which 
proposition they agreed; and they also agreed, 
between themselves, that there was no need to 
mention the fact to us, as a very exhilarating 
little contrefemps might be afforded by their want 
of candour. They played their cards very credit- 
ably ; but, unfortunately, the individual for whose 
benefit the plot was laid did not come off the 
worst—unless perhaps in the very last act, when 
retribution usually overtakes the villain of every 
well-ordered play. 
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In the light of the following day the fierce- 
looking elderly gentleman and his wife turned out 
to be highly amiable people, both of them entering 
thoroughly into the joke. But I have never ceased 
congratulating myself that, by a fortunate interposition 
of Providence, they remembered to bolt their door 
upon retiring to rest that night. I need say no 
more, but—the lady occupied Johnny's quondam 
bed, and in the dark an onslaught would have had 
the most disastrous results; for it was impossible 
for any one, seeing the fiendish light that radiated 
that evening from the Duke's eye, to doubt that he 
had meant serious business. The visitor at the 
Dunalastair could certainly never complain of mono- 
tony either by day or by night. 


The Duke and I were domiciled at the end of 
a passage, where a steep narrow Staircase, disused 
and uncarpeted, led down to an outside door which 
was usually kept locked. We generally slept quietly 
enough, for our two fellow-anglers were not much 
given to retaliation; but’ on one occasion we were 
ruthlessly aroused from our slumbers in an alarm- 
ing manner. 

It was two o'clock in the morning (for I 
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looked at my watch on lighting the candle) when 
both of us were waked simultaneously by a terrific 
crash outside our door—or, more properly speaking, 
by a sustained series of crashes, culminating in a 
last heavy thud, followed by dead silence. Such 
a horrible clatter could have but one interpretation. 
In spite of our having just been awakened from 
deep and dreamless sleep, it was impossible not to 
recognise the fact that some weighty person, wearing 
heavy boots, had tumbled from the top of the 
stairs to the bottom, and probably lay at that 
moment in the passage below, lifeless, or at best in 
an unconscious condition. In a few seconds the 
two of us were standing at the head of the staircase 
eagerly gazing, with the assistance of the feeble 
light shed by our candle, into the gloom below, 
in the vain endeavour to decipher the awful mys- 
tery that lay there, canner in the impenetrable 
silence. 

Close to the bottom the stairway took a sharp 
turn to the left, and whatever ghastly revelation 
awaited us remained invisible beyond that bend. 
With beating heart and nervous tread we descended 
the steps candle in hand, inquiring tremulously (and 
unnecessarily) as we went, if any one were there. 
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The only reply was a faint groan accompanied by 
the sound of some slight movement, which made 
one at any rate thankful that the victim’s life was 
not extinct. 

On arriving at the fatal turning, our earnest 
gaze was met by an apparition most surprising, and 
at the same time—to put the reader out of sus- 
pense—reassuring. On the floor of the vestibule 
below, was seated, facing the staircase, a gentleman 
fully dressed, holding in his hand a battered and 
flattened pewter candlestick: a gentleman of a 
cheerful cast of countenance, his face wreathed with 
smiles, as if it were the most usual and enter- 
taining form of amusement in the world to pre- 
cipitate oneself down a long and dangerous flight 
of steps at two oclock in the morning. 

It certainly was a ludicrous sight; and on re- 
covering from our first surprise, we could not for 
the life of us help returning his affable smile as we 
inquired what he was doing there. He replied, 
with some slight difficulty in his speech, that he 
didn’t know; nor did he know the number of his 
bedroom—a want of intelligence on his part which, 
nevertheless, did not seem to cause him the least 
distress, for he still continued to beam most amiably. 
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Upon being questioned as to what had become 
of his candle, he could give no satisfactory infor- 
mation, which caused an exhaustive, though fruitless, 
search to be made. The only trace of the missing 
article discoverable was a quantity of powdered wax 
strewn about the bottom of the stairs—the seated 
hero himself being copiously besprinkled with the 
same—which induced one to conclude that the 
candle had been absolutely pulverised upon violently 
meeting the wall at the corner, where indeed a large 
lump of plaster had been quarried out with the 
impact of the shock. 

On further inquiry we gathered that the gentle- 
man (we may leave him nameless), an arrival of 
the previous day, who had come to take part in a 
fishing competition—in which Mr. Gow (our worthy 
host) was also going to participate—had been 
spending a convivial evening in an upper sitting- 
room, and was endeavouring to find his way down 
to the front door, when he met with the slight 
reverse just related. Having assisted the un- 
fortunate warrior up the steps with some difficulty, 
I could do no less—he having now no candle of 
his own—than guide him to the staircase that led 
down to the front door; arrived at which base of 
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cognisance, he assured me he would be able to 
locate his bedroom. 

Linked arm-in-arm, the one fully dressed and 
equipped with heavy boots, the other in pyjamas 
and bare feet, we made our way down the long 
passage which stretched away in gloomy perspec- 
tive from our door. The wretch of a Duke, now in 
his element, meanwhile danced a war-dance in our 
rear, to show his appreciation of the edifying 
spectacle which our retreating figures afforded him 
as we cannoned from wall to wall. Here and there, 
indeed, we thudded heavily against the door of a 
bedroom in our unstable career, even causing the 
inmate to cautiously peep out in order to discover 
the purport of the disturbance. 

The Duke subsequently culled much joy from 
the fact that in the rumours, launched abroad on 
the following day, it was never quite clearly under- 
stood whether both of the midnight walkers had 
been spending a hilarious evening; or, if only one, 
which of the two was the guide, and which the 
culprit. 
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Il.—ON THE LOCH 


The day following that on which the events last 
recorded took place, was that of the fishing com- 
petition. It turned out very hot and fine, so our 
party decided not to go on the loch until well 
on towards evening. It was also decided to take 
plenty of refreshments on board (the boats, I mean), 
as we had determined to fish throughout the live- 
long night. 

Loch Rannoch is a fine sheet of water, eleven 
miles long, and over a mile in width. It is placed 
amid magnificent surroundings; the outline of the 
screen of mountains to the west, which lies on the 
farther side of that dreary waste known as the Moor 
of Rannoch, being exceedingly fine as viewed when 
looking up the loch from the Kinloch-Rannoch end ; 
while nearer at hand, towards the east, the giant 
peak of Schiehallion, like a sugar-loaf, rises abruptly 
out of the valley, forming a marked feature of the 
landscape. Nevertheless, from the fisherman’s point 
of view, the loch is not extremely interesting, owing 
to the lack of nice bays and islands—the shores 


being too straight. But near to the west end the 
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fishing ground becomes more fascinating, there being 
many acres of shallow water covering a beautiful 
sandy bottom, where lie plenty of excellent trout, 
and where the best fishing is generally supposed to 
be obtainable. 

It is a noticeable fact that the portion of a loch 
farthest away and least accessible is always con- 
sidered to be the best for fishing, the ground near 
at hand being left severely alone. It was therefore, 
of course, to this distant part that we made our 
way that afternoon, driving some eight miles up 
the loch-side through the beautiful “‘ Black Wood of 
Rannoch,” to where we had left our boats on the 
previous day. 

Craigie and the Duke, fishing together, had 
“Wullie” for their boatman, while Johnny and I 
shared the other boat with the celebrated ‘“‘ Jimmie.” 
Both of these gillies were most excellent boatmen, 
as keen to catch fish as a good terrier after a rat. 
Jimmie, who was very tall and elegant, with fair 
brown beard and blue eyes, was a most accomplished 
and untiring oarsman. He was of a kindly and 
sentimental disposition; he would sing you long 
Gaelic songs which he was unable to translate, 
the only enlightenment he could give as to their 
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meaning being, that they were “all about love.” 
He would be, too, most tender and solicitous for 
your welfare, refusing to be helped with the oars 
for fear the rowing should overtire your wrist 
and so be deleterious to your casting powers. As 
for little Johnny, he took him specially under his 
wing, looking after him as a father would care for 
his son. 

These two gillies had one fault; they invariably 
exaggerated the number and size of the fish caught, 
to a surprising extent ;—but indeed untruthfulness 
in this respect was the general rule at Loch Rannoch. 
The remarkable part of it was, that, although they 
lied to one another in the most childlike and open 
manner, they each believed the other to be speaking 
the truth. This peculiarity was markedly demon- 
strated one day—our boat, at the time, passing within 
hailing distance of the other party—when some 
conversation passed in Gaelic between the boatmen, 
which left Jimmie in a most palpable state of deep 
depression. On inquiring the reason of this de- 
jection, it appeared that Wullie had asked him how 
many fish we had caught, to which he had answered 
twenty-four; and in reply to his own wish for en- 
lightenment as to the number landed by the other 
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party, he had been told twenty-seven. We then 
pointed out to him that as we ourselves had really 
only eighteen fish, and he had so far exaggerated 
our number, there was little doubt that Wullie had 
done the same even to a greater extent. Indeed 
this proved to be the case, for the fishermen in the 
rival boat, we found subsequently, had at that time 
only caught fifteen fish. But although Jimmie was 
slightly cheered by the suggestion, he never during 
the rest of the day entirely shook off the gloom 
inspired by Wullie’s answer. 

Our fishing that night did not prove as satis- 
factory as we had hoped; the trout rose fairly well 
between nine o'clock and half-past ten, but after that 
we could do little, and had to resort to trolling, for 
the chance of a ferox. Previous to that, however, 
our two parties had met on an island, on which 
was a small tower, there to discuss an excellent 
supper. 
I shall never forget the solitary grandeur and 
peaceful stillness of that night on Loch Rannoch. 
As the twilight deepened, the calling of the moor 
birds gradually died away, nothing but the hooting 
of owls and the occasional whistling of a belated 
curlew, or the sound of rushing wings, as a flight 
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of ducks passed over, breaking the silence. The 
shores of the loch became more and more vague 
and mysterious as night came on, making distances 
uncertain; only far away to the westward a pale 
green streak of light made the horizon line distinct 
where a slight breeze ruffled the surface of the 
water. So still was the air that the puffing of an 
engine, as it drew a train up the hill towards Dal- 
whinnie on the Highland line, fully twenty miles 
away, could be plainly heard. 

Our attempt to catch fish by trolling was even 
less successful than the casting had been; and, as 
the night wore on, my companion and I, comfort- 
ably curled up at either end of the boat, found the 
rhythmic sound of the oars, as they gently splashed 
in the water, more and more soothing; until even- 
tually we lost all consciousness, and fell into the 
arms of Somnus—in which blissful state we not 
improbably awakened the echoes of the loch with 
our stertorous breathing. Be that as it may, Jimmie 
was evidently made fully aware of our condition: 
for close upon two o'clock, just as the early dawn 
was beginning to break, we were aroused by his 
gently running the boat aground. We found our- 
selves near to a cottage, where lived an old lady 
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who, our gillie said, would gladly give us a bed for 
the night (or rather morning), in which, he sug- 
gested, with his usual thoughtfulness, we should 
sleep much more comfortably than in the bottom 
of a boat. 

We certainly felt that we were acting in a rather 
poor-spirited manner in thus giving up our night's 
fishing, but Jimmie was gently persistent, and we 
ultimately gave in. Our pride was consoled with 
the reflection that we need only sleep until about 
five o'clock, and could then, if a breeze sprang up 
from the west, fish our way home instead of wait- 
ing for the carriage which had been ordered to come 
for us at nine. The kind old lady was speedily 
awakened, when we had the good fortune to be 
conducted to her best room, where on a moun- 
tainous feather bed we again speedily relapsed into 
a state of the deepest coma. 

The curtain of the next act was raised in what 
seemed to be an incredibly short space of time. 
Again were we wakened by our boatman, who this 
time tenderly shook us into consciousness, inform- 
ing us as he did so, that the carriage was at the 
door. 

‘The carriage!” we both exclaimed, thunder- 
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struck ; “why didn’t you call us before, at five o'clock, 
as you said you would?” 

“Och! When I cam in this morning to wake 
you, and saw you was so sound asleep, I just thought 
it was a peety; and Mr. Johnny he was so ¢ived 
last night!” 

So there was nothing for it but to drive com- 
fortably home for our breakfasts—not a bad thing 
to do either—while the trout were left in peace 
to capture theirs. 

In the meantime the occupants of the other boat, 
no more successful than we in obtaining sport, had 
come to the conclusion that the wisest thing they 
could do was to row gutetly back to the hotel, 
there to seek their homely beds, and leave to us 
the arduous work of upholding the prestige of the 
party. 

Many times, as they steadily rowed eastward 
through the night, did they congratulate themselves 
upon their superior tactics, chuckling gleefully at 
the unfruitful time which they considered we were 
spending. Wullie, especially delighted, occasionally 
stopped to waggle his head as the thought struck 
him anew of the arduous dance that his fellow-gillie 
and myself would be leading ‘“ poor Johnny,” as he 
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called him—for these Highlanders are no respecters 
of persons—but “poor Johnny” at the moment was 
comfortably ensconced in a feather bed. It was not 
until four o'clock that they arrived at their destina- 
tion, and knocked at the door of the hotel. 

Before the echoes caused by their knocking had 
had time to die away, the door swung open—almost 
as if an invisible spring had been pressed—and Mr. 
Gow, in his nightshirt,. appeared on the scene, 
exclaiming as he did so, “I’ve won the competee- 
tion!!” Indeed so magically rapid was the opening 
of the door, that it appeared as if our host had 
been lying in wait behind it on the off-chance of 
our return, in order to inform us at the earliest 
possible moment of his piscatorial success —an 
action, I verily believe, of which he would have 
been almost capable, such a jovial sportsman 
was he. | 


I have never had the good fortune to witness 
a more entertaining sight than was presented by 
Mr. George Gow, placidly standing at the door of 
his hotel, twiddling the gold seals which depended 
from a button-hole of his white waistcoat with the 
utmost wouchalance, while a gentleman in kilts, of 
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the wildest and fiercest aspect, delivered on him a 
most violent and abusive attack. 

“Ye dawmned aristocrat wi’ yer gowd ener — 
“Ye Muckworrm!” were amongst the more polite 
epithets which were hurled upon his devoted head. 

Certainly the spectacle of this mad Highlander, 
with his pallid, fearsome face and light eyes, as he 
danced about in his frenzy, was, a man would think, 
enough to quail the stoutest heart. But through- 
out the whole scene, even when the madman’s fist 
was shaken violently within an inch of his nose, 
the hardy Gow seemed absolutely oblivious of 
any disturbing presence, as, with eye fixed on the 
horizon, he calmly soothed a little tune to himself. 
At last, after the act had been in progress for nearly 
ten minutes, he transfixed the abusive aggressor with 
a stony blue eye, ejaculating peremptorily, ‘‘ There! 
I’ve had enough, let me hear no more—away with 
ye now!” And at the command, or at the tone in 
which it was uttered, the man slunk away like a 
beaten cur, without further word, in the direction 
of the bridge. 

Only a day or two previously, the unfortunate 
Johnny had been alarmed, while fishing the river, 
by the same terrifying apparition bearing down upon 
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him, with flying kilt and brandishing club. Before 
him lay the water, too deep to wade, behind him 
approached the ferocious foe. The encounter took 
place in a narrow slip of a field leading down to 
the margin of the river, at whose upper end was 
situated the cottage occupied by the cateran. The 
unoffending Johnny expected momentarily to be 
hurled into the water by his fierce assailant, whose 
anger knew no bounds when he was informed by 
the fisherman that he understood the visitor at the 
Dunalastair had the right of angling in the river. 
It was like George Gow, he said, to imagine that 
the whole river belonged to him, but Ze would let 
him know his place! followed by much more in a 
more violent strain. 

It would have been worth a man’s money to 
have witnessed that interview. Poor Johnny knew 
not what to say beyond offering the ordinary apolo- 
gies. But he took the wisest course when he pro- 
duced a well-filled flask, and proceeded to lubricate 
his apologies with neat whisky; until—so effectual 
did the method prove—the enemy’s wrath was en- 
tirely mollified. Finally they hob-nobbed together ; 
and then it was that the Highlander, upon learning 
the name of his unconscious offender, granted to 
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him and his progeny, until the third or fourth 
generation, the right of fishing in the water which 
adjoined his land. 

The river Tummel where it issues from Loch 
Rannoch is not a firstrate trouting stream, although 
there are some nice-looking pools which hold plenty 
of good fish, but they are not easy to catch. Below 
the beautiful Falls of Tummel, however, the salmon 
fishing, particularly in the charming stretch known 
as the Faskally Water, is often extremely good. 
The drive up the valley from Pitlochry by Loch 
Tummel is very beautiful, and it is well worth the 
visitor's while to approach Kinloch-Rannoch by that 
route, in spite of the distance being a good deal 
farther than from Struan, or even Blair Atholl. 


III—THE HISTORY OF A LIE 


In past years Loch Rannoch possessed a great 
name for the large sal/mo fevox which it contained, 
whereas it was affirmed that salmon seldom, if ever, 
entered the loch, and were never caught there. 
That a few salmon do surmount the difficulties of 
the Falls of Tummel is a well-known fact, as parr 
are frequently caught in the river quite near to 
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Loch Rannoch; so there is little doubt that many 
of the. large, so-called, ferox caught in the loch 
are simply salmon which have been for a consider- 
able time in fresh water. Whether a ferox is a 
distinct species, to which belief I strongly incline, 
or whether he is only an ordinary loch trout grown 
to a large size, I think that every angler agrees, 
who has been fortunate enough to meet with a 
good specimen, that for gameness he cannot be 
surpassed by any other fish. There are, indeed, 
some enthusiasts who spend their whole time in 
trolling (I cannot help thinking a most slow pro- 
ceeding), with the object of catching one of these 
monsters. 

It was during our first visit to Loch Rannoch, 
the Duke and an amusing sportsman of Irish ex- 
traction, generally known as Paddy, being of the 
party, that a certain Mr. A was staying at the 
hotel with the avowed object of securing a sample 
of the salmo ferox. He had been trolling solidly 
for a fortnight with no result beyond landing an 
occasional trout; every bait which ingenuity could 
devise, from phantom minnow to eel-tail, having 
been tried ineffectually to lure the huge creature 
from its lair. 
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The whole hotel seemed to be suffering from 
ferox on the brain. Were an angler fortunate 
enough to get a run from a fish which might, in 
the remotest degree, be interpreted into the wild 
rush of one of these monsters, and mentioned the 
fact at dinner, he was looked upon with awe—con- 
sidered quite a hero for several days, the event 
having to be recounted many times before an in- 
quiring and appreciative audience. This fact, I fear, 
contributed to a certain circumstantial lie, palmed 
off upon our brother anglers by our party, of which 
now I feel I must make confession. 

It was at the end of a long day’s fishing at the 
head of the loch. We were rowing back to join 
the carriage at the usual place, having kept it wait- 
ing for fully an hour after the stipulated time—a 
fact which would make us dreadfully late for dinner 
—when Paddy had a brisk run from what appeared 
to be a substantial fish. Unfortunately, however, 
it immediately broke away again, leaving him 
lamenting. As the hopeful Wullie rowed on dis- 
consolately, he enlarged upon the size of this 
fish, affirming positively that it was a heavy ferox, 
until Paddy, aided and abetted by the Duke, 
made out a good story which would do, he said, 
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for the hotel, to account for the lateness of our 
return. 

On our arrival we found the dinner finished, 
the guests eagerly awaiting us at the door, antici- 
pating the most hopeful results from the tardiness 
of our reappearance. A loud cry of ‘‘Where’s the 
ferox?” was raised, mingled with “Why are you 
so late?” 

“Ah!” replied Paddy, as he solemnly dis-. 
mounted, and gazed around him with ingenuous 
blue eyes—‘‘ unfortunately we lost the gentleman, 
but we had him on for over an hour, and I fear it 
has made us late for dinner.” 

The crowd, which at first surged about us, 
presently broke up into knots, each group having 
as a nucleus one of the heroes of the event who was 
acting as raconteur. I could distinctly overhear 
fragments from Paddy—‘‘ Yes, well over an hour!— 
Did he jump? No, he kept very low, boring down 
continually—making fierce rushes—’ While from 
the other hand could be heard Wullie’s Highland 
tones—‘“‘ Indeed, yes, sirr, he would be aal that, sirr— 
fufteen pounds if he was an ounce.—Jump? Indeed, 
A’m sh-ure he would be more out of the water 
than he was in it! Ay! aal round the boat.” 
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And so the fiction grew; but so eager and 
interested were the listeners that the most glaring 
discrepancies were swallowed with avidity. In fact 
Mr. A , whom I mentioned before as being so 
anxious to catch one of these large trout, was not 
satisfied until he had received subsequently in the 
billiard-room the minutest details of the affair. He 
forthwith registered a vow to start early the next 
morning to continuously drag his minnows through 
the bay where we informed him was the spot at 
which the incident had occurred. In fact, so excited 
did he become over listening to the thrilling nar- 
rative, that Paddy complacently suggested to him 
that it might be advisable that he should retire to 
rest early after applying a wet bandage to his 
fevered brow. There was little wonder, then, when 
the affair was taken so seriously, that we never 
had the courage to enlighten our victims as to 
the deception which had been practised upon them. 
But after all, in the light of what happened on the 
following day, the laugh may be considered to have 
been against us. 

That next morning we all drove up the loch-side 
together to the place where the boats had been left. 
Our party started first, with the trolls out, while 
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Mr. A—— followed on, perhaps a hundred yards 
behind, both boats making for the head of the loch. 

On arriving at the bay where the reported inci- 
dent had taken place, we cut straight across its 
mouth, thinking that it would be only waste of time 
to hunt into the shallows. But of course the inde- 
fatigable Mr. A was not of a like mind, for we 
saw his boat religiously following the contour of 
the shore, and, to our chagrin, at the very spot 
where we had informed him the leviathan had been 
hooked on the previous evening, he himself hooked 
a heavy fish—for we could see the splash it made 
as it plunged behind the boat! 

It turned out to be a very fine twelve-pound 
ferox, which took him, if I remember rightly, about 
an hour and three-quarters to land! And he did 
not at all seem inclined to enter into the spirit of 
the jest when Paddy endeavoured to prove to him, 
in the carriage on the homeward journey, that half 
the fish belonged to 42m, as he maintained that if 
he had not tired it out so thoroughly on the pre- 
ceding night, Mr. A would never have landed it 
at all. | 

The consummation of his dearest hopes in thus 
compassing the death of a ferox did not, as might 
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be supposed, allay the ardour with which Mr. A—— 
waged war against this lordly inhabitant of the loch; 
on the contrary, it appeared merely to whet his appe- 
tite. His bedroom became more and more crowded 
with the implements of destruction: artificial min- 
nows of every description, with their triangles of 
barbed hooks, bristled on every side. The climax, 
however, was eventually reached when one of the 
aforesaid minnows maliciously became ensconced in 
his bath-towel, and the inmates of the hotel were 
roused by piercing shrieks issuing from the bath- 
room. It was then discovered that the wretched 
creature (I am alluding to the minnow) had firmly 
_ pinned the towel on to the unfortunate gentleman’s 
back, and was holding on with that dogged deter- 
mination to never let go, which a minnow knows so 
well how to exercise—on any object but a fish’s 
mouth. , 

This was a sad and painful fizale, which put, I 
fear, at any rate for the time being, a period to the ~ 
activity displayed by that most enthusiastic of 
trollers. 

In concluding, I may give a word of advice to the 
angler with regard to Loch Rannoch. Do not go 
there with the idea of catching sahno ferox; they 
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are there, but you will be lucky if you get one at 
all—there are better places farther north. A modest 
number of yellow trout you will get, of a good 
quality, if you work hard. But go there with the 
idea of having what our American cousins call “‘a 
real good time”; enjoy the fine scenery and beauti- 
ful air, and I can assure you that you will by no 
means be disappointed. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A PERTHSHIRE GLEN 


I—THE RIVER DOCHART 


PE you take the train to Tyndrum 
| Station, on the Callander and Oban 
... line, and walk back in the direction 
_ from which you have come, bearing 
away across the moor towards the 
* west, you will find yourself in a 
3 hela valley, where flows an 
exquisite Highland stream containing 
|. .—. pools of great depth and crystal purity. 
—~. In front of you, at the head of the 
ye. glen, may be seen a grand mountain 
ss. - of Alpine contour—sheeted in spring- 
qe time from base to summit with huge 
slabs of snow—known as Ben Lui. Here, amid a 
wild primeval country, with naught but rock and 
heather, birch and straggling fir—remnant of an 
ancient forest—on every side, the sources of the 
Tay are gathered. 
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This clear mountain burn, called the Fillan— 
which rises on the slopes of Ben Lui, and, with 
many others, helps to swell the waters of the Tay— 
flows, after a course of some twelve miles, into the 
lovely Loch Dochart, which may be seen from the 
railway near to Crianlarich. Loch Dochart is 
divided into two parts, the upper and lower, con- 
nected by a slow-flowing, navigable river. The 
lower loch, sometimes known by the name of 
Lochan lubhair, is the larger of the two, a mile 
and a half in length, winding away at the east end 
through woods of great beauty, and can be fished 
by those staying at the Luib Hotel, four miles 
lower down the valley. The upper loch, although 
not wooded, is also extremely beautiful; for on the 
south side rises abruptly the huge bulk of Ben 
More, whose summit attains a height of nearly 4000 
feet above the sea; while the north shore is ex- 
ceptionally fine, having enormous masses of rock, 
most exquisite in form, intersected with bracken 
and heather and occasional clumps of birch. In 
the spring or autumn, when the bracken of is a 
reddish-brown colour (especially noticeable after 
rain), the grey of the rocks appears, by contrast, to 
have a delightful greenish tinge—in fact, to my 
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mind, nothing can surpass the beauty of colouring 
to be seen around this loch, and throughout the 
whole of Glendochart, in the early part of the year. 
The autumnal colouring is more gorgeous, and at 
first sight more striking, but too hot—almost over- 
powering ; it lacks the tender delicacy of the spring- 
time. But how tame and poor, in comparison, these 
places appear in the midsummer months. All that 
beautiful snow-pattern which covered the mountains, 
which gave them such height, such sternness, is 
gone; the hill-sides and woods, clothed in monoto- 
nous green, seem now to have lost much of their 
grandeur. It is this beauty and variety of colour- 
ing in the foreground and middle-distance that 
makes Scotland so much more paintable than 
Switzerland or Norway—than perhaps, indeed, for 
pure landscape, any country. 

The river, upon issuing from these two lochs, 
takes the name of the Dochart, and, after continu- 
ing its course for eleven miles, flows through the 
village of Killin. Immediately below Killin it is 
joined by a parallel stream, the Lochay, and the 
two of them then empty their waters into the head 
of Loch Tay. 

The Lochay is not such an important river as 
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the Dochart; the glen of that name is certainly very 
beautiful, but without the expanse and great diver- 
sity displayed by Glendochart. The Falls of Lochay, 
however, which are divided into three cascades, 
about two and a half miles from Killin, are well 
worthy of a visit, especially in the time of flood, 
when an irresistible volume of water flows over in 
a solid, imposing mass, most fascinating to watch. 
As a salmon river it is no good—for the fish can- 
not surmount the falls, which causes the greater 
number to ascend the Dochart; but for trout, the 
lower reaches often afford excellent sport. 

Killin is a typical Highland village, delightfully 
situated amid surroundings of great natural beauty, 
but much spoilt of late years. What a wonderful 
place it must have been a hundred, or even fifty 
years ago. None of those modern villas or ugly 
shops to offend the eye—only the primitive thatched 
cottages scattered along the river banks. Here is 
the celebrated Bridge of Dochart, with its three 
arches resting on masses of rock; while imme- 
diately above it stands the wonderful Black Island 
—once a mass of magnificent Scotch firs, now, 
alas! bereft of much of its ancient glory by the 
gales of recent years. 
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It is an awe-inspiring sight to watch a flood 
from that bridge. How the river rushes and tumbles 
through the centre arch! One would think that no 
living creature could fall in there and ever pass out 
alive. Yet, I remember one year a dog, belonging to 
the house where I was staying, a species of Airedale 
terrier, overbalancing and falling from the parapet 
when the river was almost up to the top of the arch; 
and he was picked up half-a-mile below, exhausted, 
though still alive. 

There is a good hotel at Killin, where congregate 
many anglers for the prosecution of the salmon fish- 
ing on Loch Tay. It is cold work this trolling for 
salmon in the early spring months, but good sport 
not infrequently rewards the man who is persever- 
ing, and does not object to sitting idle in a boat 
all day. The trout fishing is also sometimes first- 
rate, but Loch Tay is a very fickle loch—more so 
than most. By that I mean that you may go out 
many times and get very poor sport, while on cer- 
tain favoured days, few and far between, excellent 
baskets may be obtained—days when the fish seem 
ready to rise at any fly which may come across 
them. The trout, although of a good size and nice 
in appearance, do not appear to be of so fine a 
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quality as those to be met with in Loch Awe for 
instance; on the other hand, the salmon of Loch 
Tay are not to be surpassed. 

The dominant feature of Glendochart may be 
considered, I think, Ben More—the Great Ben—and 
its twin peak Stobinian or Binian (meaning the 
lesser hill). These two fine precipitous mountains, 
neither of them much under 4ooo feet in height, 
command the valley in most imposing fashion: 
especially striking is the view of them from near 
Auchlyne, four or five miles above Killin; and if 
seen in March or April, with alternate snow- 
showers and sunshine passing over them, a sight 
not to be forgotten. 

The first mile or two of river from Killin up- 
wards is swift, and in places shallow, so that the 
sport to be obtained is not great. The valley then 
becomes quite flat for a considerable distance, the 
river winding sluggishly. Large trout lie in this 
still water which, with the help of a strong breeze, 
may be tempted to rise; the fishing, however, is 
not open to the public, being preserved by the 
Auchlyne shooting tenant. At the head of this 
stretch is an old stone bridge, and the portion from 
here up to Loch Dochart, a distance of nearly five 
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miles, can be fished by visitors staying at the Luib 
Hotel—a charming piece of water containing plenty 
of excellent trout, which often furnish capital sport 
in the months of April and May. Near the hotel 
the river winds through flat meadow-lands, forming 
many beautiful pools and “runs”; while above the 
station, a mile higher up, it becomes more moor- 
land and rocky, thus affording much pleasing variety. 

This roadside hotel at Luib, with a moor in 
front, and fields behind sloping down to the river 
near by, although small and unpretentious, is never- 
theless a delightful place to stop at—so exceedingly 
comfortable does Mrs. MacNaughton make _ her 
guests. The landlord, Mr. MacNaughton, was for- 
merly a deer-stalker in the Blackmount—a good 
athlete, a fine rifle shot and salmon fisher, and a 
man who attends well to his business. Having all 
these attributes, you may be sure that he takes 
a great interest in the fishing, and sees that the 
river is well looked after—well stocked. He is, 
too, a man of varied experiences. In the hotel 
garden is kept a fine specimen of a golden eagle— 
a good many still frequent the district—of whose 
capture he gives a graphic account. 

A pair of eagles had built their eyrie that year 
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on one of the precipices of Ben More, from which 
MacNaughton determined to secure a young bird. 
At night, it seems, the parent birds leave their — 
young in the nest, while they themselves roost on 
a neighbouring crag; consequently that is the safest 
time at which to raid their domicile. It was in 
the middle of an April night that the hardy 
MacNaughton made the attempt, climbing down 
the face of the cliff by the aid of a rope attached 
to a crowbar on the summit, driven in at the 
required spot on the previous day. Another man 
was with him, who remained on the top to offer 
assistance if necessary. He describes how, care- 
fully, in stockinged feet, they had to approach the 
neighbourhood of the nest lest they should awaken 
the old birds. A thrilling experience this crag 
climbing at dead of night with nothing to depend 
upon but a rope, and with the ever-present dread 
of being assailed by a pair of infuriated eagles! 
However, the venture was safely accomplished, and 
the captive carried home—doomed to live, probably, 
for the rest of its life in a cage. 

I fear that I have no tales of fabulous baskets 
caught in the Dochart with which to enliven my 
readers; for if one gets twenty fish on this river in 
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a day, it may be considered a very satisfactory catch. 
But I can say that the trout are well worth having, 
after all the chief point, for I maintain that a dozen 
half-pounders are worth three times as many fish 
veraging only half that size. The hotel also is 
placed conveniently with regard to the river; and 
one can turn out for a short time, should the 
weather appear favourable, with a good chance of 
catching a few fish, for some of the best water lies 
quite close at hand. Indeed the long “run” at the 
top of the stretch of dead-water, within two or 
three hundred yards of the inn, from which trout 
of over a pound are frequently taken, is perhaps 
the best pool on the whole beat. 

There is also a capital piece at the head of the 
Luib water, soon after the river leaves the loch, 
where I think the fish rise on the whole with more 
freedom than in the home portion. It was in one 
of these upper pools that I one day caught a trout 
weighing three-quarters of a pound, which had, from 
its fat, bulky appearance, been feeding heavily. 
When this trout was subsequently cleaned, an 
extraordinary, and surely unique, disclosure was 
made; the stomach contained two mice, dead of 
course, though still in perfect preservation. 
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It is a curious circumstance to what a great 
extent pools in the same river vary in their capacity 
for holding trout. Or is it that in some the fish, 
although there, cannot, through some cause un- 
observable to our eyes, be induced to rise to an 
artificial fly? Whatever the reason may be, I am 
sure that every angler must have noticed this fact. 
When fishing the Dochart I have observed it to be 
especially remarkable. Many pools, looking just as 
good as others near to them, seldom yield a fish— 
in fact, it may be considered almost a waste of 
time to try them. 


Il—A ZEALOUS CUSTODIAN 


As a salmon river the Dochart is not very good, 
although quantities of fish pass through its waters; 
indeed, when fishing on Lochan Iubhair, it is not 
uncommon to see numbers of them jumping around 
the boat. In spite of this the salmon do not 
appear to rise at all freely in the river; there are, 
however, five or six pools from which occasional 
fish are taken during the summer months. It was 
here that the old keeper, generally known as Don 
Malloch, who looked after the estate belonging for 
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many years to Mr. Place of Loch Dochart House, 
used to fish with more or less success. 

My first experience of Don Malloch, many years 
ago, while staying with my brothers at the Crian- 
larich Hotel, was decidedly entertaining. He was a 
man of bulky appearance, but short in stature, wear- 
ing knickerbockers which displayed his enormous 
calves to advantage. His cast of countenance was 
of rather an awe-inspiring type. His grey eyes, 
overhung by shaggy eyebrows, were large and 
heavily-lidded, and had that boiled appearance which 
usually indicates frequent visitations to the whisky 
bottle ; a deduction further borne out by the colour 
and amplitude of his nose. The hair fell over his 
collar in a deep fringe at the back, while long grey 
locks were plastered across the top of his head to hide 
the otherwise scantiness of growth, other locks de- 
scending from above the ears to join forces with the 
copious side-whiskers. Such is a general descrip- 
tion of the appearance of this redoubtable keeper, 
(would that I had a pen to describe him more 
graphically !)—a man who was feared in the district; 
a stern disciplinarian, but one who looked well to 
his master’s interests. 

It was at the inn, after dinner one evening, that 
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we first made the acquaintance of this remarkable 
character. On the moors to the north-west of 
Crianlarich lie two heather-fringed lochs, Lochs 
Marachan and Kssan, on the Loch Dochart estate, 
and as it was impossible to get leave to fish these 
two lakes from Mr. Place—who was away at the 
time—hearing that the keeper was in the hotel, we 
endeavoured to get permission from him. We 
found him in the smoking-room, comfortably seated 
in an arm-chair, whisky glass in hand, and there 
we opened fire upon him. A bottle of our whisky 
was placed upon the table, the major portion of 
which eventually found its way down his insatiable 
throat. But although, with thickened speech, as the 
evening wore on, he expatiated with ever increas- 
ing ardour on the unsurpassable excellence of the 
coveted lochs, with many illustrative examples of the 
marvellous baskets of fish to be obtained therein 
(by himself in particular), we found ourselves no 
nearer to the realisation of our hopes. After much 
time had been expended in futile efforts to over- 
come the scruples of this trusty keeper, the door 
opened, and an unexpected ally appeared upon the 
scene. 

The new-comer was a man about thirty-five years 
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of age, very tall, with exceptionally long, thin legs: 
he had a good-natured, kindly face, ornamented 
with a light brown beard, and flushed evidently 
with sundry potations, in which he appeared to have 
been lately indulging. He carried a very long stick 
with a crooked head, from which it might be sur- 
mised that he followed the occupation of a shep- 
herd; and as he stood by the door pleasantly 
surveying the company, his cap drawn somewhat 
over his eyes, the stick was grounded in front of 
him, both hands resting on the handle on a level 
with his chin, while the whole of his body swayed 
in a precarious manner from the knees upward. 

This last addition to the party, with surprising 
celerity, seemed to grasp the situation, quickly 
revealing himself as a partisan in our cause; when 
the following dialogue took place. 

‘“Tt's a peety, Mr. Malloch, but what you could 
give these gentlemen leeberty to fish on the lochs, 
for A’m sure indeed you could do that if you likit,” 

“Nal! na! Tam Lambie’”—for such was the 
mame of our recently acquired champion—‘ Na! 
na! It wouldna do;—Mr. Place is awa’.” 

“Ay! But aa’body kens that you yersell are 
Mr. Place, when Mr. Place is awa’!” 
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An unmistakably pleased gleam passed across 
the ogre’s countenance at this piece of subtle 
flattery, as with his hand he smoothed into place 
an odd strand of his flowing locks which manifested 
an inclination to disorder. ‘A’ll no be saying but 
what ye’re in the richts of it, but na, na! It 
couldna be din;—but as A was telling these 
gentlemen here, zf they had leeberty to fish Loch 
Marachan and Loch Essan—THERE IS NO A 
LOCH IN SCOTLAND TO TETCH THEM! ! "—this 
last emphasised by a thump upon the table which 
made the glasses jingle. ‘But losh! it’s dry wark 
talking with naething to wet yer whustle”—and a 
hand was projected towards the whisky bottle, from 
which a copious joram found its way into his 
tumbler—“ not but what A s’ould be very glad to 
tak’ the gentlemen up to the lochs mysell, for as A 
was Saying ‘ 

‘““Aweel then,” interrupted the gallant Tam 
Lambie, weaving about from side to side in peril- 
ous fashion, “why do you no do it? A’m very 
sure, gentlemen, that if any pairson can give ye a 
bit of guid sporrt, there’s no a body in the whole king- 
dom could do it better than Mr. Don Malloch, for 
he is indeed a very fine fisher—there’s no a better 
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fisher in Scotland.—A mind me last summer a day 
A was doon in the meedows by the ruver side— 
awa’ doon belaw Loch Dochart—when wha s’ould 
cam up wi twa exormous saamon on his back— 
why !—Wha but Don Malloch there !—Ay!—It was 
just himsell.” 

“Hoot awa! Hoot awa’! That was naething 
at a—naething at a’!” 

‘Naething at a!” continued Tam,—“ hear till 
him! Naething at a! Why, gentlemen, it was 
a day when the ruver was that wee—ye could 
hardly say it was much bigger than a burrn.—A mind 
it was mysell was just saying at the time to Jock 
Gordon, him as was minding the sheep at Benmore 
Farrm, ‘Indeed the ruver’s that low there'll be no 
fesh caught on the water the day,’ when—as A was 
saying—wha sould cam up the brae at that very 
moment with twa graand fesh, but ‘i 

“Hoot awa, man! Hoot awa! Twa wee bit 
fushes! Twa wee bit fushes!” 

‘‘Wee bit fushes indeed!” ejaculated our wily 
ally; ‘‘what d’ye say, gentlemen, to twenty-twa and 
twenty-sax pund! D’ye caall thae wee bit fushes?” 
—‘‘No, no’”—we chorused—‘‘Grand fish, grand 
fish.”"—‘ Ay!” continued Lambie, “they wad be 

Oo 
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aal that—Eh! and mair. Ye hear what the gentle- 
men say, Don Malloch, ‘Graand fesh—graand fesh.’” 

But still the delighted keeper, with closed eyes, 
periodically fired off his ‘‘ Hoot awa! Hoot awa! 
Twa wee bit fushes! twa wee bit fushes!” like minute 
guns, while he rolled his head from side to side, 
and, with claw-like hand, continued to smooth the 
refractory locks across his shining head. 

With self-conscious, though ecstatic expression 
of countenance did he absent-mindedly measure 
out, into his again empty glass, a proportion of 
water from one decanter, of which there were two 
upon the table, under the apparent misapprehension 
that he was helping himself to spirit, carefully fill- 
ing it up with more agua pura from the second 
bottle. Was it a misapprehension? —or did he 
really know? Whichever the truth, it is certain 
that he never became so incapable as to lose control 
of his faculties; for, in spite of the lavish flattery, 
so adroitly administered to him by the specious Tam 
Lambie, we never azd, after all, succeed in getting 
leave from him for those two delectable lochs. But 
our disappointment was decidedly tempered by the 
intense amusement which the scene had afforded us. 

I recollect towards the end of the evening a 
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political discussion took place in which my eldest 
brother took an active part, expressing finally his 
view that the Marquis of Hartington was the man 
for #zs money. Upon which Don Malloch, who 
appeared at the time, with eyes shut, to be obli- 
vious of all that was taking place, immediately 
sprang up, exclaiming as he did so, “ Hartington! 
Why, indeed, sir, but that’s my maan!” And the 
pair shook each other heartily by the hand. But 
even the good understanding caused by such reci- 
procity of political convictions did not cause this 
staunch servant to deviate from what he considered 
to be his line of duty. 

A second political discussion is here brought, 
parenthetically, to my mind, of a different type, but 
characteristic of a certain side of the Scottish char- 
acter, overheard in another hotel smoking-room at 
the Loch Tay end of Glendochart. 

Seated at the table were two farmers, the only 
sound to be heard in the room being the puffing 
of their pipes or the occasional gurgle of whisky 
as it found its way down one or other of their 
parched throats. Presently farmer number one 
drew a deep breath, ejaculating, ‘‘Ay!” followed 
by another spell of complete silence. 
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Premonitions of something on the way were 
then to be heard issuing from somewhere inside 
farmer number two, which at last took form in the 
following unique sentence. ‘“H’n, h’m;—h’n, hm; 
aah cram | 

Again silence, only broken by the gurgling 
of liquid. 

Number one now took up the conversation with 
“Hn, h’m ;—h'n, h’m;—h’n, h’m ;—Ay!’”—(several 
shakes of the head)—‘‘ H’n, h’m ;—Lord Sall-is-bury” 
—(more head shakes)—‘“ Ay !—H’n, h’m.” 

(I trust the patient reader will be able to recog- 
nise in the above hieroglyphics the representation 
of that peculiar sound so commonly heard as an 
enty acte in the conversations which take place north 
of the Border.) 

After this last lucid statement a Arofound silence 
followed, only deepened by the ticking of the clock 
upon the mantelpiece and the heavy sigh of one or 
other of the talkers. At last, after the ticking of 
the clock had become quite aggressive, farmer number 
two shuffled his feet and expectorated, and it was 
borne in upon me that a retort to the last remark 
was maturing in his agile brain. Indeed, in an 
incredibly short space of time it became ripe, the 
preliminary internal sounds being distinctly audible, 
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and took a form which bore a strong family resem- 
blance to its predecessors. 

“FA’n, h’m;—h’n, h’m;’—(pause, during which 
ashes of pipe were tapped out)—‘ Ay !—H’n, hm; 
—Chamm-berlain— Ay! Joe Chamm-berlain ” — 
(shakes of the head) —“‘ h’n, h’m ;—h’n, h’m ;”—ending 
with a long-drawn “ Ay!” 

This seemed to finish the conversation, for number 
one now gulped down the remains of his whisky, and, 
pushing back his chair, remarked ‘“‘ Are ye for awa’?” 
—to be answered with ‘‘ Ay;” and the two worthies 
retreated. I then became aware that it had been 
my privilege to overhear a Glendochart political 
discussion. | 

But to return to Don Malloch. It is only a 
year or two ago that I had the pleasure of meeting 
that remarkable old keeper, for the last time, on the 
shores of Loch Dochart. It was on one of those 
heavenly days that this uncertain climate of ours 
occasionally favours us with in early spring, when 
the sun shines with all its summer heat, while the 
air is tempered by a cool though balmy breeze—a 
breeze laden with those delicious scents which only 
seem to emanate from the soil at that season of 
the year. I had been for some time lying com- 
fortably on the edge of the loch by the side of a 
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congenial companion, when a boat was observed 
drifting along the shore towards us, in which was 
seated a solitary fisherman. As the boat approached 
it was impossible not to recognise in the occupant, 
clad in a suit of the colour of tawny port, the 
unmistakable figure of the ancient gamekeeper 
of Crianlarich ;—for, though still active, ancient he 
certainly was, being then in his ninety-first year. 

As he neared the spot where we were reclining, 
a very small trout was bold enough to take his fly, 
and thereupon found itself hurled with much energy 
over the anglers head, being, in fact, violently 
deposited again in the water on the farther side ;— 
a proceeding which must have greatly astonished 
that creature, not having been brought up to emulate 
a flying-fish. This caused the nonagenarian, who 
had caught sight of the ga//ery on shore, to throw 
up his hands, expressive of disgust, at the un- 
fathomable ways of the salmo fario;—also caused 
him, in the mé/ée which ensued, to get his line 
somewhat entangled around his rod. An observa- 
tion followed, for our benefit, in a voice which 
would have put a fog-horn to shame:—‘I FE-AR 
| THEY'LL NO STIR-R-R.” 

The R in the last word echoed and re-echoed 
amongst the surrounding mountains, until it finally 
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lost itself amid the crags of Ben More. His voice 
at any rate seemed unimpaired. 

We inquired what sport he had had, to which 
was bellowed back, ‘‘ I’M RATHER HARD O’ HEARING.” 

We then enticed the veteran ashore, and helped 
him to sort his tackle. His eyesight appeared to 
be slightly defective, at any rate at close quarters, as 
he had omitted to pass the line through the top 
ring of the rod, which accounted for the tangle 
already alluded to. But, beyond the deafness, he 
showed little other signs of his advanced age, and 
appeared, as of yore, to be amiably disposed 
towards the proffered whisky-flask. 

Conversation was carried on under difficulties. 
I bawled into his ear that I remembered him well, 
years ago, when visiting Crianlarich, to which he 
well-nigh cracked the drum of mine with ‘‘ Ay!— 
I'LL WARRANT ’’—to be followed by several shakes 
of the head and pleased chucklings. 

After some further interchange of remarks—for 
steady converse could hardly be sustained—we 
parted from our elderly sportsman with mutual ex- 
pressions of goodwill, shoving him off in his boat 
to continue his drift down the loch with, we may 
hope, further and more successful results. 

Ah! a man feels young in Glendochart even at 
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the age of ninety. If you will but live your life 
out of doors in this envied valley, fishing-rod in 
hand in summer, and gun or curling-stone in 
winter, you can put behind you all fear of ill- 
health or old age, and even, if so inclined, like 
the sturdy and ancient Don Malloch, drink whisky 
with impunity, every day and all day long. 
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